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The Balkans, Turkey and Europe 


The Balkan war—the shortest great conflict in modern 
times—is generally considered to have passed into history. 
The truce was arranged without much real difficulty; the 
allied little powers renounced the hope of a triumphal and 
spectacular entry into Constantinople, for to storm the 
defences of the Ottoman capital would have cost thousands 
of lives, and this sacrifice would have been futile as well as 
wicked. Turkey, on the other hand, realized that further 
fighting would only endanger its last stronghold in Europe. 
As a matter of fact there has been considerable talk in the 
London press about “letting Russia have Constantinople” — 
a cherished dream of the czar and his court. The Balkan 
war came as a great surprise to the powers, and the rout of 
the Turkish armies was even a greater surprise; but the 
thought gradually formulated itself that, since the miracle 
of a Balkan league and a Balkan solution of the Macedonian 
and Albanian problems had taken place, why not 
“finish the job” and drive the Ottoman power out of 
Europe, where it has always been an alien? 

However, the great powers could not agree on so radical 
a plan of action. They found their diplomacy wholly un- 
equal to the critical situation; in fact, European diplomacy 
manifested absolute impotence and incompetence before and 
after the conclusion of the armistice. More than once the 
powers seemed to be on the verge of a great conflagration, 
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and alarmists have as often predicted a general European 
war from which no power could hope to escape. 

At this writing the situation is less tense and more hope- 
ful. The questions to be settled, in the first place by the 
direct parties, Turkey and the allied Balkan nations, and in 
the second place by the six great powers whose veto, when 
united, would be imperative and absolute, are these: How 
much territory can each of the victorious nations be per- 
mitted to claim and obtain? How much can Turkey be made 
to give up, granting that Constantinople must remain hers 
for the present, simply because no agreement can be reached 
as to the rightful heir to that part of the rich inheritance? 
What is to be the status of Albania—independence, autonomy 
under Turkish suzerainty, division, or annexation by one or 
more of the Balkan belligerents? What is to become of the 
great port of Salonica—the richest prize of the war? Should 
it be given to the Greeks or made a free port for the benefit 
of all? Finally, is Servia to be given an outlet, a port in 
the Adriatic, or one in the Aegean? Servia is without a 
single seaport and at the’mercy of her neighbors, especially 
of Austria, as regards exports. It may be added that 
Roumania, having been neutral, wants a reward for her good 
behavior. Had she taken the side of Turkey, the war would 
have ended differently. Had she joined the Balkan league 
there would never have been a doubt as to the fate of 
Turkey in Europe. Roumania wants rectified frontiers and 
additional territory at the expense of Bulgaria, and of course 
what the latter nation gives up she will give only if she 
recoups herself in another direction. 

The ambassadors of the six great powers consented to 
confer in London in order to watch over the Balkan-Otto- 
man negotiations, use a little pressure if necessary, tender 
well-meant advice and prevent untoward developments. The 
question of a port for Servia is the most difficult and dan- 
gerous one, for Austria does not want a stronger and more 
independent Servia as a neighbor and possible enemy on the 
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Adriatic, and Italy has the same feeling. Considering the 
various complications, it is not in the least likely that the 
Balkan question can be settled “right” and permanently at 
this time. All that is possible is the taking of a few steps 
toward a final solution, which must dispose of Constan- 
tinople, remove the differences between Austria and the Slav 
principalities, and pave the way to a federation among the 
latter. The larger question of the rivalry between the 
Teuton and the Slav will not be settled for generations. 
Austria is herself half Slav, and while her rulers and policies 
are Teutonic, she must reckon with her non-German ele- 
ments. European diplomacy, in short, even if successful in 
averting war and bringing peace in the Near East, must con- 
tinue to live from hand to mouth. 


“7 
Reorganization, Organization and “Delivery” 

Election aftermath is not always interesting, but the 
results of November’s contest left much to be interpreted 
and elucidated. What did the verdict mean? What were its 
lessons for the Democrats, the Republicans, the Progressives ? 
What must the Democrats do to earn commendation and 
approval, now that they have so great an opportunity in the 
field of national government? What must the Republicans 
do to retrieve their overwhelming defeat? What must the 
Progressives do to prevent division and insure the stability 
and growth of their party, which claims victory in defeat, in 
view of the large vote polled and the number of states it 
carried ? 

So far as the Democrats are concerned, they know that 
the responsibility is theirs and that action, not words, must 
speak for them. The President-elect will have a tremendous 
majority in the House and a small but safe majority in the 
Senate. The party in power must give a good account of 
itself or suffer rebuke at the first national election. We 
are living in a new era, and platforms are not “things to 
get in on,” but promises to carry out in good faith. 
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The more statesmanlike of the Democrats realize their 
obligations. Mr. Wilson lost no time in announcing an 
extra session in April to take up the tariff schedules and re- 
vise them downward—moderately, judiciously, but coura- 
geously and without fear of the over-protected interests that 
always threaten dire disaster. The Democrats will thus meet 
their first test on the question of tariff revision. They are 
opposed to protection in principle, but in practice they must, 
in order to safeguard business, leave a considerable amount 
of protection. Where is the line to be drawn? How much 
downward revision is sufficient without being excessive? 
These are the questions to grapple with and answer. 

Next in importance and urgency is the trust or mo- 
nopoly question. There is not the least likelihood of action on 
this subject at the spring special session, but a year hence 
the trust problem will challenge attention. Mr. Wilson has 
definite ideas as to the way of protecting honest business and 
punishing unfair competition. These ideas must be em- 
bodied into legislation. The Sherman act will be amended 
and strengthened, and further legislation against monopoly 
may be attempted along new lines. Upon the currency and 
banking question wise men differ, but the situation is bad 
and dangerous, and financial reform is urgent. Our present 
system breeds panics and sacrifices trade and industry to 
stock gambling. Credit is being monopolized; banking is 
falling under Wall street control; the country banks have 
no independence except in theory. In what manner reform 
is to be achieved; how stability and elasticity in the cur- 
rency can be secured simultaneously ; how banks may remain 
independent of improper control and yet placed under some 
moral or legal compulsion to co-operate for the general good, 
are problems for statesmanship. Mr. Wilson has spoken 
gravely of the dangers of money and credit monopoly, and 
his ideas of financial reform will be awaited with deep 
interest. 

The Republican party becomes the “opposition” party 
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next March. There has been much talk about its re-organi- 
zation and efforts to reunite the two wings. Conventions 
and conferences have been suggested ; nothing, however, has 
come of it. The more intelligent and liberal of the Republi- 
cans feel that the time has not come to plan re-organization 
and that little would be accomplished by premature harmony 
efforts. In the words of Senator Borah of Idaho, a pro- 
gressive who refused to leave his party, what the Repub- 
licans need is a great issue, a platform, not new machinery. 
The party will not regain national confidence save by taking 
right and sound views and doing right and useful things in 
Congress and in the state legislatures. If it drifts into re- 
action, it is lost; if it proves itself progressive and sincere, 
the voters will attend to its rehabilitation. 

The Progressive party held a conference at Chicago in 
December to discuss permanent organization and future 
methods and policies. The delegates were not at all down- 
cast. They expressed great faith in the future of their new 
party and deprecated all talk of amalgamation with other 
parties. The sense of the conference was that the Progres- 
sives should enter into no alliances or “trades,” should act 
everywhere as a solid unit, and should push with all possible 
energy the reform measures indorsed in their national plat- 
form. By good works and unselfish devotion to principle the 
Progressives hope to attract a million or more Democrats 
between now and 1916. 

With regard to organization, the Progressive conference 
made very interesting suggestions to the national committee, 
favoring regular dues by members—after the manner of the 
Socialists—permanent headquarters, a publicity bureau, com- 
mittees to carry on propaganda, the establishment of a 
legislative reference bureau, the study by a commission of 
the social legislation of Europe, etc. The Progressives hope 
to make themselves felt in the legislatures this winter—if not 
by their numerical strength, at least by their bills, proposals 
and methods. The better their conduct, the more admirable 
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will be their example. If even one party follows high stand- 
ards, the whole tone of political life is elevated and purified. 

The story of the next two years will be intensely inter- 
esting. The parties are all on trial; each must now “deliver” 
and translate claims into deeds. 


“Sy” 
The First Law for Non-partisan Municipal Elections 


Political thinkers of philosophical bent have often ob- 
served that progress is the resultant of many mixed and 
strange factors. Out of evil good comes, and the good is 
generally not without a sadly large admixture of evil. Self- 
ish motives may beget conduct that is generally useful, 
while pure altruism may work mischief. 

All this is introductory to the statement that, thanks to 
the alarm and dismay which the Socialist “clean sweep” in 
Milwaukee caused in conservative and politicians’ quarters 
over two years ago, Wisconsin now has the first general act 
for absolutely non-partisan municipal and local elections. 
Ordinarily, the practical party politician dislikes non-partisan 
ballots and facilities for independent voting. It has been 
“up-hill work” to take even the judiciary out of partisan 
elections in some communities. But between two evils men 
choose the lesser. The Socialist victories in Wisconsin 
convinced the old parties that they can defeat socialism only 
by fusion. Last spring in Milwaukee, it will be remembered, 
the Republicans and Democrats “fused” and ousted the Seidl 
administration. This result opened the eyes of many stanch 
partisans in the Wisconsin legislature to the merits and 
beauties of non-partisan municipal ballots. A bill which had 
theretofore been rejected more than once accordingly passed 
without much opposition, save from the Socialists, who saw 
that it would hurt them. The radicals thus became conser- 
vative and the conservatives radical! 

The Wisconsin act provides that no party emblems 
or designations shall be used on ballots in city, town and 
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village elections, primary or final. Names of candidates 
must be placed on primary ballots on petition of 3 per cent of 
the voters of the place. The order of the printing of the 
names is determined by lot. The two candidates for each 
office who receive the highest totals at the primaries become 
the opposing candidates at the election; the others are 
eliminated. A voter may indicate his second as well as his 
first choice. 

This act is as simple as it is considered to be “ideal” 
by municipal reformers. True, no statute can prevent men 
from voting as a partisan, or a stump campaigner from 
making partisan appeals; but the law can make the ballots 
non-partisan and discourage official recognition of party 
labels where they have no meaning. 

The Wisconsin act is expected to increase the efficiency 
and the usefulness of local governments in Wisconsin. It is 
being commended and watched with interest all over the 
country. Everywhere men are asking why their legislators 
should not adopt similar acts and take irrelevant politics out 
of contests in which the only issue is honest, competent, 
intelligent and economical administration of purely local af- 
fairs. Wisconsin has again “blazed the way” to a great 
reform, and she owes the reform to a “scare” and a So- 
cialist triumph. 


bs al 


State Life Insurance in Wisconsin 

In view of the national “third party’s” emphasis upon 
social and industrial reform, as exemplified in old-age pen- 
sions, compulsory insurance, the minimum wage, etc., it is 
interesting to refer to the various experiments and reforms 
which are being tried by the more progressive of our states, 
and which were conceived and embodied in legislation prior 
to the advent of the third party. We have dealt in these 
pages with the Massachusetts minimum wage act for women 
—the first of its kind in this country—with the national and 
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state eight-hour laws, with the advanced compensation and 
employers’ liability acts. To the growing category of these 
significant measures belongs Wisconsin’s venture in state life 
insurance and old-age annuities. In this, as in several other 
directions, Wisconsin has done pioneer work, although to 
some extent German and English insurance and pension 
legislation served it as a model. 

The Wisconsin act in question provides for the admin- 
istration by the state of a “life fund.” The state, through 
its existing machinery, including the health board, will issue 
insurance policies and provide annuities for persons of 
sixty or over. Such policies are issuable only to resicents 
of the state, and not in excess of $3,000 on any life or of 
$300 per annum on any annuity risk. The state assumes no 
financial liability beyond the accumulated assets. It will 
invest them carefully under the same restrictions as those 
placed upon insurance companies. No revenue or profit is 
to accrue to the state, but reimbursement is to be made on a 
very economical basis, for expenses incurred by the state. 

There is no element of compulsion in the act. The 
whole scheme is, for the present, on a voluntary basis. The 
state wishes to encourage foresight and thrift, to give citizens 
the opportunity of obtaining life insurance and annuities on 
favorable terms. It does not feel that the time has come 
for compulsory insurance against old age or disability, and, 
besides, in so new a field caution is believed to be highly 
desirable. There are, moreover, constitutional difficulties in 
the way of compulsory insurance and it will be necessary 
to change the organic law governing taxation. Compulsory 
insurance may, however, come before long, and the Wiscon- 
sin plan may pave the way to that by accumulating valuable 
data. 

In explaining the plan in LaFollette’s Magazine, the 
speaker of the Wisconsin Assembly, C. A. Ingram, wrote as 
follows concerning its underlying principles and premises: 
The adoption of the life fund is a recognition of the economic 
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mecessity of extending the facilities for safe insurance beyond the 
field of private enterprise, to include practically all residents of 
the state instead of a limited number, that the state may be more 
fully safeguarded against the burdens of pauperism and its le 
protected from the evils of improvidence and dependency. hen 
it is considered that only a small portion of the people of the 
state carry life insurance adequate to reasonably provide for those 
dependent upon them, and that very few have made annuity pro- 
vision for themselves for their declining years, it becomes apparent 
that the problem is vital to the welfare of the state. 

By encouraging its citizens to preserve their earnings through 
annuity insurance, the state is doubly benefited. It protects itself 
from the possible burden of providing direct support and also main- 
tains in its citizens the highest self-respect and independence. The 
same is true in the ultimate analysis as to life insurance. 


Canadian Immigration Figures 

The latest official report on immigration to Canada 
shows that the fiscal year which ended March last estab- 
lished a new record. In that twelvemonth the Dominion 
admitted 354,237 persons, of these 138,121 were British and 
133,710 came from the United States. Thus immigration 
from this country continues to be a significant and interesting 
factor in Canadian politics and national economy. Few 
Americans are excluded or deported as undesirables under 
the Canadian laws, strict as they are. The majority are 
farmers, and nearly all bring capital, experience, and other 
assets, material and moral, which the Dominion welcomes. 

There is now little Japanese immigration into Canada— 
less than 500 per annum in the last four years. Immigration 
from British India has closed entirely, and a source of 
friction to the empire has thus been removed. On the other 
hand, the entry of Chinese laborers in spite of a poll tax 
of $500—considered prohibitive in discussion—is actually 
rising, over 5,300 having come in last year. There are now, 
it appears, 54,000 Chinese in Canada, 14,000 Japanese and 
about 5,000 natives of British India. 

The official report further shows that in the last 
twelve years Canada has admitted and absorbed 2,119,000 
immigrants. Of this grand total the British numbered 823,- 
ooo and the Americans (native and naturalized) 752,000. 
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Continental Europe contributed about 535,000. Western 
Canada has absorbed the majority of these newcomers. In 
Eastern Canada British traditions and institutions are hardly 
being disturbed by immigration. In the West “Americaniza- 
tion” is a process to be reckoned with to some extent, as 
the vote on reciprocity with this country has demonstrated. 
The danger from “backward” races and nations is negligible 
in Canada, the combined assimilative force of the natives, 
the British arrivals and the American immigration being 
more than sufficient to take care of the arrivals from the 
rest of the world, the Orient included. The only immigra- 
tion problems of the Dominion are these—the exclusion of 
unskilled and poor laborers who settle in the larger cities 
and become public charges and live in insanitary quarters, 
and the further distribution of desirable immigration in the 
expanding and agricultural provinces of the West. 


bal 
The By-Elections in Britain 

In the politics of the United Kingdom the drift con- 
tinues to be against the Liberal government and party. In 
recent months several seats have been lost by them in by- 
elections and in other constituencies the majorities obtained 
by the Liberal candidates marked a serious decline. The 
worst blow was that received by the Asquith government 
in the Midlothian constituency, which the Liberals had 
controlled by decisive majorities since 1880 and which 
Gladstone himself represented in Parliament. Gladstone’s 
“Midlothian campaign” on the issue of the Turk in Europe 
is a historical landmark. It is true that there were three 
tickets in the field instead of two, and that a labor candi- 
date (Provost Brown) for the first time ran in Midlothian 
and polled votes which would have been cast for the Liberal 
in a straight fight. The majority of the Tory candidate 
over the Liberal was only 32, while the Labor candidate 
obtained over 2,400 votes. Still, the Liberal vote showed 
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a heavy decrease no matter how it might be counted. Fur- 
thermore, the friction between the Labor men and the 
Liberal party is itself a bad thing and a sign of weakness 
and disintegration. The Asquith government has had— 
and has deserved—the support of the Labor party, and the 
running of Labor candidates in Liberal constituencies, or 
of Liberal candidates in solid Labor constituencies causes 
loss to both of these elements of the ministerial coalition 
and surrenders to the Tories seats which they could not cap- 
ture without such division in the ranks of their opponents. 

Since the general election of December, 1910, the Tories 
have contested thirty-nine by-elections. They have won nine 
seats from the Liberals, while the latter have won one seat 
from the Labor party. The Tories claim a net advantage 
of many thousand votes. In eleven cases the issue was com- 
plicated by the intervention of a Labor candidate, but the 
Tory position almost everywhere indicated an improvement 
quite apart from the advantage thus conferred upon that 
party. In other words, dissatisfaction with the government 
has been manifested everywhere in Great Britain, and “it 
is doomed,” according to the Tories. That is, if it went 
to the country today, it would be “turned out.” If it does 
not order another general election, it is further asserted, it 
will merely drag out a miserable political existence for it is 
discredited and morally bankrupt. The electors have lost 
confidence in it and would like to put the Tories back 
into office. 

This, of course, is a partisan and exaggerated view. 
But that the Liberals have been losing ground is a fact 
which cannot be contested. Why are they losing ground? 
The Lloyd-George budget was popular; the parliament act 
limiting the power of the upper house was popular; the 
suffrage extension bill they are now pushing is popular. 
What, then, is alienating voters? Not the Irish Home Rule 
bill. The electorate has treated this measure with profound 
indifference. It is not popular, but neither is it unpopular. 
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The Tory campaigners and journalists have had to admit 
that the Irish issue “will not burn.” It has not been given 
any prominence in the by-elections. The people feel that 
the Irish question must be settled somehow, and the sooner 
the better. The details arouse no interest, while the Ulster 
threats of rebellion or resistance to Home Rule are not 
taken too seriously. The Tories have no alternative to the 
Home Rule policy, and they know, as does everybody, that 
if they were in power they would be compelled to meet the 
issue in substantially the same way as the Asquith govern- 
ment is seeking to meet it. 

The bill disestablishing the Welsh church is popular in 
Wales and a matter of no deep interest to other parts of the 
Kingdom. What appears to be unpopular is the social in- 
surance act. To many its benefits are not yet apparent, 
while taxes are never welcomed. Unskilled workmen, ap- 
prentices, domestic servants and the great majority of the 
physicians are bitterly complaining against the “injustice” 
of the act. Some object to the contributory feature, imagin- 
ing that the state and employés could be made to pay all the 
premiums without taxing labor at all. Others think that in 
case of sickness hospitals or charitable employers would take 
care of the sufferers. The physicians are demanding more 
pay than Lloyd-George feels he can offer them. All this, 
coupled with the misrepresentations of the act by the ma- 
jority of the Tory newspapers and politicians, is having its 
effect. The sentiment may change in another year or two 
when the benefits of the great act will begin to be realized 
by men who at present can see nothing except the unpleasant 
duty of paying a new direct tax. Can the Liberal govern- 
ment weather the storm? Will it be able to carry its present 
measures in spite of the by-election results? Will not the 
Lords be encouraged to veto all measures that are at all con- 
tentious and thus force a general election early in 1913? 
These questions are earnestly discussed by every party and 
group in Great Britain. 
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Proportional. Representation in France 

Years ago there was a strong movement in England in 
favor of proportional representation in Parliament. In the 
United States books and pamphlets have appeared in the 
interest of the same political reform, but for some reason 
it has not been taken up by the progressives. Yet much 
is to be said for proportional representation in democracies 
which find their legislatures and governments incompletely 
and inadequately representative. In France electoral reform 
has become a vital issue, and the present ministry—an ex- 
ceptionally able and efficient one—has carried through the 
chamber of deputies an important bill which provides for 
two notable changes. It abolishes the system of small con- 
stituencies or districts, under which each elector votes for 
one deputy only. It substitutes for it the system of list 
voting and large constituencies. Population is to determine 
the number of deputies a department is entitled to, and the 
elector will vote for as many deputies as are to be sent by 
his department. 

Further, the bill gives minorities (political groups and 
minor parties) representation proportionate to their numer- 
ical strength. The method is this: The total number of 
votes in a department is divided by the number of seats to 
be filled and the seats are next divided proportionately among 
the different parties or groups and their respective can- 
didates. 

The French chamber of deputies has 597 members. 
The department with the smallest population would have two 
deputies, as there is to be a deputy for every 70,000 inhabi- 
tants, as well as for any fraction of that number in excess 
of 20,000, 

How minority representation would work and what 
evils it would remove, is clearly shown in the following con- 
crete illustration given by the New York Evening Post: 


The case of the Oregon legislative elections of 1906 may be 
taken to illustrate both the magnitude of the evil it is proposed to 
remedy and the manner of going at the task. Sixty members of 
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the legislature were elected in Oregon in 1906, and the popular 
vote in round figures was as follows: Republicans, 54,000; Demo- 
crats, 30,000; Socalists, 7,000; Prohibitionists, 5,000. Equity says 
that, since sixty legislators were elected to represent 96,000 voters, 
every 1,600 voters were entitled to be represented by one legislator. 
On that basis the party representation should have been: Repub- 
licans, 34; Democrats, 34; Socialists, 4; and Prohibitionists, 3. 
Actually, there were chosen 59 Republicans and 1 Democrat. 

The theoretical method of redressing this glaring inequality 
would have been to consider as elected the 34 Republican candidates 
60, into the total number of votes cast, 96,000, we obtain 1,600, the 
so-called electoral quotient. By dividing the electoral quotient into 
the total- party vote, we obtain the number of representatives to 
which the party is entitled. In the case of Oregon, the next step 
would have been to consider as elected the 34 Republican candidates 
who received the largest number of votes, then the 19 leading 
Democratic candidates, then the 3 leading Socialists, and the 3 leading 
Prohibitionists. 


It is almost a truism that proportional representation 
is juster than representation of majorities and the denial of 
all, or of fair, representation to minorities. It is argued by 
some that under the two-party system majority representa- 
tion works well enough. If some sections in this country send 
few Democrats to the national house, other sections send 
few Republicans, it has been said. But in the first place, 
the great parties are splitting up; in the second place, there 
are factions and varieties within the great parties, and, 
finally, the minor parties should not be wholly deprived of 
representation. 

The French bill for electoral reform will be fought in 
the Senate by a powerful group of radicals and republicans 
led by Clemenceau, the ex-premier. This group holds that 
proportional representation and list voting are too compli- 
cated for the average elector, and that he will never master 
the proposed system and become indifferent to his political 
rights. It also fears that the monarchists and reactionaries 
would gain many seats and obstruct progress. The minority, 
however, is committed to the bill and is prepared to stand or 
fall by it. It should be added that proportional representa- 
tion already exists in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Japan, 
Switzerland and Tasmania. It has been advocated in Russia 
by the moderates and conservatives. 
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Russia’s Fourth Duma 

The election laws of Russia were arbitrarily and il- 
legally changed after the dissolution of the second duma by 
imperial decree, the object of the change being to give the 
land owners and the nobles an advantage, and to disfranchise 
many workers and “intellectuals.” Under the changed laws 
the third duma was necessarily one-sided; it did not suf- 
ficiently represent the lower classes, the liberal and pro- 
gressive elements. But the third duma was by no means 
wholly reactionary ; it was not an aggressive body, but it did, 
on the whole, stand for reform and constitutionalism. It 
accomplished little, however; it “marked time.” It was 
allowed to complete its term—five years. Last fall the 
fourth duma was elected after a campaign which was chiefly 
characterized by the bold interference of the clergy, under 
the orders of the holy synod, in the interest of reaction. The 
radical and liberal voters evinced apathy and pessimism, be- 
lieving that the cause of reform was lost in Russia. The 
results of the elections were naturally unsatisfactory. The 
“right” or the ultra-conservative section had gained 112 
seats at the expense of the Octobrists, the Nationalists and 
the Progressives. The Cadets, or advanced liberals, had 
gained four seats only. 

The new duma’s party alignment is as follows: the 
right, 163 members; the center, 164; the left, 125; inde- 
pendents and unclassed, 7. 

On the eve of the first meeting of the duma it was 
feared and predicted that the center would ally itself with 
the right and capture the presidency, the committee organ- 
ization machinery, etc. Such a step would have meant im- 
potence, subserviency and worse for the duma, since the 
right is largely composed of reactionaries who would revert 
to autocracy, undo the work of the revolution, and fight 
every progressive tendency in the empire. Fortunately, the 
center saw that this would mean suicide and turned to the 
left for support at the opening session. This was a fair 
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start, and it indicated that even mild liberals and moderates 
in Russia believed in constitutionalism and reform by popu- 
lar representatives. 

Still, the new duma is intensely nationalistic and not 
much in the way of genuine advance toward liberty and 
justice is expected from it. It will not force the hands of 
the government ; it may even prove less liberal than some of 
the ministers. The duma is hostile to the foreign elements ; 
the Finns, the Jews, the Poles have nothing to hope for; the 
laws which restrict them in various directions are not to be 
lifted. The government has the support of the duma in its 
stubborn attitude toward the United States as regards the 
question of honoring American passports regardless of the 
race or religion of their holders. The termination of 
our old treaty of commerce with Russia did not cause her 
to yield. We have now no treaty of commerce, travel and 
residence with Russia, and she may discriminate as she 
chooses. A truly progressive duma would have demanded a 
new treaty and a policy of equal treatment of all citizens at 
home and of all visitors and travelers. 
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Pike ll, The ” Oe Czar* 
AUTOCRACY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Arthur E. Bestor 


USSIA is the great enigma of the modern world. With 
one-seventh of the land of the globe, a population of 
165,000,000, a great power with great ambitions, she is the 
least understood of all nations, but she believes, says Count 
Mauravieff, “that she has a civilizing mission such as no 
other people in the world, not only in Asia but also in Eu- 
rope. . . . We Russians bear upon our shoulders the 
new age. We come to relieve the tired man.” The great 
movements of western Europe—the Renaissance, the Re- 
formation, the scientific and intellectual development of the 
nineteenth century—have never touched Russia which re- 
mains an Oriental empire. The oft-repeated phrase of 
Napoleon, “Scratch a Russian and you will find a Tartar” is 
the basis of Bismarck’s remark “Russia has nothing to do 
with the West. Her mission is in Asia; there she represents 
civilization.” There are democratic elements at the bottom— 
the mir, the zemstvos, the peasant associations; there are 
leanings toward socialism in the state ownership and oper- 
*Previous instalments of this series are “William II, the 
German Kaiser,” in Toe CHautauguan for September, 1912; 
“Armand Falliéres, the French President,” in the October number; 
“Ludwig Forrer, the Swiss President,” in the November issue; 
“Wilhelmina, Queen of the Netherlands; Albert I, King of the 


Belgians,” in the December magazine; “Christian X of Denmark; 
Gustaf V of Sweden; Haakon VII of Norway,” in January, 1913. 
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ation of railways, industries and monopolies ; but the govern- 
ment is essentially despotic and Russia presents herself as the 
greatest exponent of autocracy in the twentieth century. 
Nicholas II, Czar of all the Russias, is possessed of 
more personal power than any other ruler in the world. It 
is surprising, therefore, that notwithstanding the fierce light 
which beats upon the throne, so little that is authentic should 
be known about him and that the accounts should be so con- 
tradictory. Books on Russia pass him over with slight at- 
tention. Some of the authors feel that he does not rule; 
others despair about him or are disgusted with what they 
consider his weakness. He has never been a leader like 
William II of Germany and his attitude toward many ques- 
tions is unknown. Eighteenth ruler of the Romanoff line, he 
was born May 18, 1868, the son of Alexander III and Maria 
Dagmar, daughter of King Christian IX of Denmark. The 
Queen Mother Alexandra of England is therefore his aunt; 
George I of Greece his uncle; George V of England whom 
he so greatly resembles, Haakon VII of Norway and Chris- 
tian X of Denmark his first cousins. Born the direct heir 
to the throne he was always trained as one who was destined 
to rule. His mother insisted upon many tutors, one of 
whom, an Englishman, Sir Charles Heath, is said to have 
taught that “a man’s happiness may be measured by the 
amount of happiness which he confers on others.” His 
father gave orders: “Neglect nothing which will make my 
son a man.” Nicholas early learned to speak Russian, 
French, German and English—English is the language used 
by the imperial family in ordinary discourse—but he studied 
no dead languages. His particular training was in mathe- 
matics, physical science, political economy and history. Of 
English writers his favorites were Scott, Stevenson, Dickens 
and Shakespeare. He loved athletic exercises and out-of- 
door sports. At the age of thirteen he was appointed Ataman 
of the Cossacks and at twenty-three became president of a 
commission to prepare designs for the Trans-Siberian rail- 
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way. In November, 1890, he started with his cousin, Prince 
George of Greece, and three companions on a trip through 
Asia, visiting India, Japan and China. At Kioto in Japan 
he was attacked by an anti-foreign fanatic and narrowly 
escaped with his life but showed admirable courage. While 
at Vladivostock in May, 1891, he turned the first sod for the 
Trans-Siberian railway and returned to Europe overland 
through Siberia. He ascended the throne upon the death 
of his father, November 1, 1894, and on che twenty-fourth 
of that month married Princess Alix Alexandra of Hesse- 
Darmstadt. They were crowned in Moscow, May 26, 1896. 

The Czarina is a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, her 
mother being Princess Alice who married Louis of Hesse. 
Her sister Elizabeth was married to the Grand Duke Sergius 
who was killed by a bomb in 1905; her sister Irene is 
married to Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of Emperor 
William II; her sister Victoria is married to Duke Louis of 
Battenberg. There are five beautiful children in the imperial 
family—Olga, now a girl of seventeen, the intellectual mem- 
ber of the family; Tatiana, fifteen, the mischief-maker and 
a great lover of horse-back riding; Maria, thirteen; Anas- 
tasia, eleven; and Alexis, nine. The recent injury to the 
heir to the throne has attracted world-wide attention. The 
official report is that he fell from the imperial yacht into a 
row-boat while other reports make him the victim of a plot 
by the Nihilists or by the Grand Dukes. He is said to be a 
light-hearted boy, very fond of music, not very strong, and 
of course, an object of the greatest solicitude to his parents. 

The life of this imperial family in the midst of intrigue 
and danger, cut off largely from the rest of the world, must 
have many elements of unhappiness. Those who have come 
into personal touch with them and have given us their 
impressions tell of the beauty and refinement and thought- 
fulness of the Czarina but note the underlying sadness of her 
face which one sees in all her pictures. They express their 
admiration for the human qualities of the Czar but describe 
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a man overburdened and distraught with the duties of a 
position for which he has little love. They unite in praise of 
the care and devotion given to the children. There are 
stories that the Czarina and the Dowager Empress do not 
agree upon the training of the children or upon political af- 
fairs. The grand dukes, who belong to a party which rep- 
resents all that is selfish and reactionary in Russian life, use 
all their influence against reform, and if the Czar would lead 
in progressive measures he must do so with those of his own 
household arrayed against him. 

To the late William T. Stead we are indebted for the 
most attractive picture of the Czar. Although it is necessary 
to take into account his well known pro-Russian sympathies, 
still his information was gleaned from personal interviews. 
During the reign of Alexander III he had come to be looked 
upon as the mouth-piece of Russia in England to such an 
extent that he sought and obtained in 1888 a personal inter- 
view with Czar Alexander and in 1899 he had an interview 
with Nicholas. He gives a picture of Nicholas as physically 
wiry, vigorous, full of vitality, fond of out-door life, mentally 
alert and sympathetic, with a fine memory, a wide grasp of 
facts, a sense of humor, keeping up wide reading, a 
tireless worker. Alertness, exactness, lucidity and definite- 
ness are his essential qualities. Mr. Stead also quotes men 
who have brought matters to his attention and claims that he 
reveals those humanitarian instincts for which both his father 
and grandfather were well known. It was the Czar’s grand- 
father who summoned the conference which established the 
Red Cross and his father was one of the most pacific of men. 
And, finally, Mr. Stead insisted that his interview with 
Nicholas revealed not a weak man as is so often claimed, 
but a strong man who had the three necessary qualities for 
successful leadership—the power to see the essential truth, 
the courage to bring things to pass and strength of resolution 
and tenacity of purpose. 

Andrew D. White, who, as attaché and later as ambas- 
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sador at St. Petersburg, knew all the czars from Nicholas I 
gives us quite a different picture. Commenting upon 
Nicholas II while crown prince he says, “I was told by a 
person who had known him intimately from his childhood, 
that, though courteous, his main characteristic was an abso- 
lute indifference to most persons and things about him, and 
thet he never showed a spark of ambition of any sort. This 
was confirmed by what I afterward saw of hita at court. He 
seemed to stand about listlessly, speaking in a good-natured 
way to this or that person when it was easier than not to do 
so; but, on the whole, indifferent to all which went on about 
him. After his accession to the throne, one of the best 
judges in Europe, who had many opportunities to observe 
him closely, said to me, ‘He knows nothing of his empire or 
of his people; he never goes out of his house, if he can help 
it.’ This explains in some degree the insufficiency of his 
program for the Peace Conference at The Hague and for the 
Japanese War.” Later on in his autobiography commenting 
on the Russianization of Finland, Mr. White writes, “It is 
the saddest spectacle of our time. Previous emperors, how- 
ever much they wished to do so, did not dare break their 
oaths to Finland; but the present weakling sovereign, in his 
indifference, carelessness and absolute unfitness to rule, has 
allowed the dominant reactionary clique about him to accom- 
plish its own good pleasure. I put on record here the pro- 
phecy that his dynasty, if not himself, will be punished for 
it. All history shows that no such crime has gone un- 
punished.” 

Whatever may be one’s judgment as to the character of 
the Czar, one is doubtless led by study to feel that he is 
essentially simple in his tastes and sincere in his desire to 
rule his kingdom justly. In his coronation proclamation he 
vowed to “keep always before us as the object of our life 
the peaceful progress, might and glory of beloved Russia, 
and the happiness of all our faithful subjects.” When he 
came to the throne he had been in the army only long enough 
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to have attained the rank of colonel and, of course, it was 
expected that he would assume the title of general, but he 
refused and said to his uncle, Grand Duke Vladimir, “Be- 
lieve me, dear uncle, I am quite capable of looking after my 
own promotion without your needing to take so much trouble 
about it.” Without accepting the interpretation of the 
Liberals of the extreme weakness and vacillation of the 
Czar, one must admit that he has not impressed any class of 
his people as a strong man and that he has failed largely as 
a ruler. He is doubtless honest and sincere but he is not a 
great or a brilliant man. He occupies the most difficult 
position, in many ways, in the world, as is testified to by 
William II who is certainly a man who knows something of 
the burdens of kingship and who, when he received the news 
of the death of Alexander III, said: “Nicholas II has as- 
sumed the throne of his forefathers, truly one of the most 
burdensome inheritances upon which a king can enter. Let 
us join in the prayer that God may grant him strength to 
discharge the weighty duties on which he is entering.” Sur- 
rounded on every hand by enemies, having constantly before 
him the danger of assassination, overwhelmed by the burdens 
of administration, it is not hard to believe that he has more 
than once said, “I would not wish my worst enemy to have 
to bear my burdens.” One of the French magazines re- 
cently published two stanzas of a poem attributed to the 
Czar: 


“My happiness was born at night. 
It has only flourished in darkness. 
I have lost my joy in life, 

I wander wearily in gloom. 


My soul gropes, sadly searching 
In mental fog,—it pines 

And prays and suffers 

But finds no peace on earth.” 





eee 
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Russia is an hereditary monarchy in which all of the 
executive, legislative and judicial power is in the hands of 
the Emperor who bears the title of Autocrat. His word is 
supreme law in one-half of Europe and Asia. The imperial 
will is made known through ukases or proclamations which 
may afterwards be embodied in law. Theoretically the Czar 
has the right to do anything and everything except to limit 
his own authority. His income is from crown lands of 
which there are more than 1,000,000 square miles in culti- 
vated lands and forests, from gold, silver and other mines 
in Siberia, all of which are regarded as the private property 
of the imperial family. No account is taken of his income 
in any budget and the amount is unknown. When one con- 
siders the extent of his power it is overwhelming. Said 
Stepniak with respect to the attitude of the people toward 
the Czar: “The people repose implicit confidence in the 
Czar’s wisdom and justice. He is absolute master of the 
life and property of every man within his dominions, and no 
exception may be taken to his orders. The occasional 
blunders made by the Czar, however heavy they may be, 
must be borne with patience, as they can be only temporary ; 
the Czar will redress the evil as soon as he is better informed 
on the matter.” 

When you try to realize the government of Russia 
it is easy to be misled by the grandeur of the realm and the 
omnipotence of the Czar, but by examining farther you feel 
impressed not so much by the omnipotence of Nicholas II 
as by his dependence. So great is the power in his hands 
that he is dependent upon innumerable officials for the 
administration of the government. He cannot possibly know 
but a few things which are going on in his realm. Over 
five hundred documents are said to pass through his hands 
every week day. An autocratic government may become an 
organ of unbelievable oppression without the autocrat know- 
ing much about it or being really responsible for it. Prince 
Lobanoff once spoke thus: “The task of an absolute em- 
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peror in a dominion so vast as that of Russia is a crushing 
one, far exceeding the strength of one man, however great 
may be his capacity for work or his intelligence. The Em- 
peror, Alexander III, with his loyal devotion to his duties, 
wished to accomplish his task—the whole of his task. He 
sometimes remained at his desk up to two or three o’clock 
in the morning, and then fell upon his bed utterly worn out. 
He died in the flower of his age entirely owing, I am con- 
vinced, to an excess of hard work.” 

There are those who justify an autocratic government. 
An idea and its execution are close together and all the 
organs of government may be brought to bear upon a single 
object. This is true of the building of the Siberian railroad 
which a government more free might never have undertaken. 
There is a gain in administrative efficiency although a loss of 
freedom, and it must be remembered that Russia is essen- 
tially an eastern, not a western, nation and that an autocratic 
system, controlling every action through subordinates, is 
peculiarly Oriental. The Russian peasant does not greatly 
object to a harsh rule if his ruler is brilliant and bold, and 
there is something to be said for a government which can 
do so much for people who, like the Russian peasantry, are 
so destitute of education and of political and social initiative. 
Pobiedonostseff insisted that Russia must trust to the power 
of inertia which he called the fulcrum of progress and de- 
clared to be absolutely essential to the welfare of society. 
In a nation where the individual is regarded as the servant of 
the state a well conducted autocratic administration has 
something to commend it. But such has not been the recent 
administration of Russia. Said the historian Lecky of the 
rule of Alexander III, himself a man of many admirable 
qualities, “He reigned over an administration which is ac- 
counted the most despotic and probably without exception 
the most corrupt and the most cruel in Europe.” 

Nicholas II was the fifth ruler of Russia in the nine- 
teenth century and some understanding of the reign of each 
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of his predecessors is really necessary to understand Russia 
of today. Alexander I (1801-1825) believed in western 
civilization and was interested in liberal ideas. In 
the early part of his reign he fell under the spell of Na- 
poleon but closed his reign under the control of that great 
Austrian reactionary, Metternich. His brother, Nicholas I, 
(1825-1855) had to face a revolt at the beginning of his 
reign but it was easily quelled. He was a foe to all en- 
lightenment, despotic in his rule and reactionary in all his 
policies. His son, Alexander II (1855-1881), the Czar 
Liberator, gave himself up to reform movements of all kinds. 
Education was encouraged, the censorship of the press was 
relaxed, a beginning was made of the reform of the law 
and the law courts, and elective assemblies were established. 
They were called zemstvos similar to the English county 
councils and having limited powers over roads, schools and 
sanitation. He is, of course, remembered for the emancipa- 
tion of over 40,000,000 serfs. But the reforms of the early 
60’s were in many wa}. too rapid and aroused hopes which 
could not be realized. Therefore a reaction set in, Nihilism 
grew rapidly and the Czar, after being the object of many 
plots, was assassinated. During the closing days of his life 
there had been drawn up a plan for representative assemblies 
and Alexander III (1881-1894) at first directed, “Change 
nothing in my father’s order. It shall be his testament,” but 
reactionary councils prevailed and this plan was never pro- 
mulgated. Alexander adopted reactionary policies and de- 
pended almost wholly upon the Conservative party which 
stood for the unity of the empire and the Russianization of 
alien provinces, the development of the resources of the 
country and the maintenance of the autocratic régime. The 
Czar, believing absolutely in the supremacy of the Orthodox 
Church, allowed severe persecutions of the Jews and of the 
Protestant non-conformists. He was intense in his desire 
for peace for he never forgot the campaign in Bulgaria in 
which he accompanied his father and he endeavored to teach 
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his children the same desire for peace. He once said to his 
son Nicholas, “May God keep you from ever seeing war or 
from ever drawing a sword.” 

One might expect that in any discussion of Russia con- 
siderable attention would be given to the revolution. But 
all works and articles upon Russia deal largely with the 
revolutionary movement and we are trying to understand 
the government as it is. The most unselfish work in the 
world has been, and is being done, for the economic better- 
ment and for the mental and moral development of the peas- 
ants of Russia. But Russia is going through a transition 
stage between autocratic and free government and in a na- 
tion of such great extent, such frightful illiteracy and such 
long continued despotism changes must be accomplished by 
bloody revolution. Mr. Bryce in his “American Common- 
wealth,” speaks of such a transition as follows: “The dif- 
ference between despotically governed and free countries 
does not consist in the fact that the latter are ruled by opin- 
ion and the former by force, for both are generally ruled 
by opinion. It consists rather in this, that in the former the 
people instinctively obey a power which they do not know to 
be really of their own creation, and to stand by their own 
permission; whereas in the latter the people feel their own 
supremacy, and consciously treat their rulers as their agents, 
while the rulers obey a power which they admit to have made 
and to be able to unmake them—the popular will. In both 
cases force is seldom necessary, or is needed only against 
small groups, because the habit of obedience replaces it. 
Conflicts and revolutions belong to the intermediate stage, 
when the people are awakening to a sense that they are 
truly the supreme power in the state, but when the rulers 
have not yet become aware that their authority is merely 
delegated.” 

The reign of Nicholas II has been marked with great 
confusion and bitter strife. He was supposed to be liberal 
in his ideas but in the opening years of his reign he showed 
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himself to be more or less reactionary. In reply to a pro- 
vincial assembly which had asked for some popular repre- 
sentation he described democratic ideas as “senseless dreams” 
and declared that he would do everything to protect the 
principle of autocracy. In Poland he said that the Poles 
might remain Orthodox. He ruled largely under the advice 
of Pobiedonostseff, the Procurator General of the Holy 
Synod, the most reactionary man in the empire. Disturbed 
conditions at home—peasant uprisings, strikes, the growth 
of Socialism—the Russo-Japanese war, and the extreme 
danger of the entire country becoming revolutionary led in 
1905 to the call of the Duma and the establishment of the 
so-called constitution. It was provided that no law should 
go into effect without the approval of the Duma, and freedom 
of conscience, speech, assembly and association was granted. 
But there was no effective guarantee that these rights would 
not be violated and the subsequent use of the power of dis- 
solution showed how little real popular control was to be 
allowed in Russia. Premier Stolypin, when the Duma would 
not pass his zemstvo legislation, suspended the sitting of the 
two houses and then by imperial ukase, under the emergency 
clause of the constitution, enacted the desired legislation. 
The central administration consists of cabinets, min- 
istries and legislative bodies. For convenience in handling 
the more personal affairs of the government there are certain 
cabinets or bureaus conducted in the imperial household, 
one having to do with the charitable affairs of the Czar, 
another with the public instruction of girls and certain insti- 
tutions established by the mother of Nicholas I, another 
with the imperial headquarters and another with the recep- 
tion of petitions. There is also an Imperial Cabinet under 
three divisions: Economy, Mines and Manufactories, Leg- 
islation. The Council of Ministers, re-organized in 1905, is 
made up of fourteen of the ministers of chief departments 
and the general directors of important administrations. The 
Ruling Senate, established in 1711 by Peter the Great, was 
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formerly the chief administrative organ of the Empire but 
other bodies have been created out of it so that today its 
functions, partly deliberative and partly executive, have 
chiefly to do with the administration of justice. To be valid 
all laws must be promulgated by this body. It consists of 
six departments sitting at St. Petersburg, each one final in 
certain cases with a special department for the trying of 
cases brought against crown officials. The Holy Synod, also 
established by Peter the Great has the supervision of all the 
religious affairs of the empire. It consists of the three 
Metropolitans of St. Petersburg, Moscow and Kiev, the 
Archbishop of Georgia and several bishops in turn. All 
decisions of this body run in the emperor’s name and have no 
force unless approved by him. The Procurator General is 
one of the most powerful men in the empire in politics as in 
religion. 

The State Council of the Empire, created in March, 
1906, is a co-ordinated branch of the legislature of which 
the Duma is the popular body. Its membership consists of 
an equal number of elected representatives and persons 
nominated by the emperor. It is convoked and prorogued 
annually by imperial ukase and the president and vice-presi- 
dent are appointed by the Czar. Its elected members serve 
for nine years, one-third being elected every three years. 
Its members must be at least forty years of age and have an 
academic degree. They receive a salary of $12.75 (25 
roubles) a day during the session. They are elected as 
follows: one by the zemstvo of each government and where 
there is no zemstvo by a congress of the landed proprietors, 
six by the Synod of the Orthodox Church, six by representa- 
tives of the Academy of Sciences and the Universities, 
twelve by representatives of Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustries, eighteen by representatives of the nobility, six by 
representatives of the landed proprietors of Poland meeting 
at Warsaw. It is to be noted that the election is in nearly 
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all cases indirect and that the elected members are in any 
case only one-half of the entire council. 

The first Duma was called in 1906 and was dissolved in 
seventy-three days; the second, convoked in 1907, lasted less 
than three and a half months; the third Duma was allowed to 
serve nearly its entire time, and the fourth Duma has just 
come into existence. Members to the number of 447 are elect- 
ed for five years and represent the provinces and the cities of 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Kiev, Odessa and Riga. 
The election is in every case indirect and made by electoral 
bodies of the chief towns and provinces and of these cities, 
delegates being chosen by district or town elective assemblies. 
The rules governing the suffrage have been changed several 
times in order to give the government control in the Duma. 
The exact provisions at present are not important except that 
the suffrage is limited and that the indirect elections give 
the reactionary parties disproportionate power. There is a 
salary of $5.10 (10 roubles) a day during the session and 
traveling expenses to and from St. Petersburg once each 
year. The rights of the Council and the Duma extend to ad- 
dressing questions to ministers, immunity from arrest of 
members unless they are made liable by the Council or the 
Duma and the right to annul election of any of its members. 
There are public sittings and ministers are eligible to the 
Duma. Besides the limitations upon parliament in any auto- 
cratic government the Council and Duma are forbidden to 
receive deputations or petitions, bills rejected by the Czar 
cannot be brought forward in the same session without his 
consent and such consent is also necessary for the re- 
introduction in the same session of bills rejected by either 
body. 

In the third Duma the balance of power was in the 
hands of the Octobrists who have also elected their leader 
as president of the fourth Duma although they lost heavily 
in the recent elections. They are the moderate conservatives 
who do not wish to change the form of government, and they 
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take their name from the manifesto of October 30, 1906, the 
so-called constitution, which summoned the first Duma and 
which contains the statement of liberties which they accept as 
their political creed. The attitude of the more reactionary 
parties is perhaps best expressed by the Slavophile leader 
Aksakoff : “The social order of the west rests upon a false 
foundation. Atheism, Anarchism and Materialism and the 
growth of the proletariat are its natural consequences. 

It is a blessing for Russia that she detests all western culture 
and preserves her Orthodox faith. Our Church remains 
pure, and the State has its foundations in the absolute will 
of the Czar.” The liberal parties of Russia are the Social 
Democrats, somewhat doctrinaire, the Social Revolutionists, 
more opportunist, and the Constitutional Democrats, who in- 
sist upon a share of the people in legislation and adminis- 
tration and the inviolability of personal rights and freedom 
of conscience, and look hopefully to the abolition of auto- 
cracy. 

Russia’s foreign policy is so extensive that we can give 
no adequate attention to it. In passing it ought to be re- 
marked that the great sources of Russian strength were un- 
touched by the Russo-Japanese war and are being only 
slightly affected by her revolution. In order to re-create her 
navy the Duma recently voted $645,000,000 to be expended 
in five years, a larger sum by $35,000,000 than the amount 
Germany is spending annually on her fleet. Russian foreign 
policy concerns itself largely with her effort to reach the 
sea. This is the key to her policy in the north where she 
threatens Norway and Sweden, in the south where the treaty 
of Berlin confines her war vessels to the Black Sea by for- 
bidding the passage of the Dardanelles, and in the Far East 
where her policy led to the war with Japan. Then there 
is her ambition to control central Asia where she threatens 
Great Britain in India. While Russia has been held back 
many times in her ambition her policy has been consistent 
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for generations and when she settles her internal difficulties 
she will be prepared again to further those ambitions. 

So tremendous are the problems of Russian develop- 
ment that one becomes almost hopeless in contemplating 
them from a western point of view. The great mass of the 
people are a dull peasantry to whom the successful applica- 
tion of popular government is difficult because of their 
illiteracy and poverty. Schools are few and only one-fourth 
of the children of school age receive instruction. When the 
serfs were freed in 1861 provision was made for their pur- 
chase of the land to which they had formerly belonged. The 
state was substituted for the noble and the organization of 
the mir, or village community, was utilized to collect taxes 
which were levied directly upon the whole community. 
Freedom of movement had to be restricted so that these 
taxes might not be repudiated. The peasants often live far 
from the fields which they cultivate and the communal sys- 
tem causes the division and redivision of the land to such an 
extent that in one instance a peasant had his small holding in 
thirty-six different places, and in twelve per cent of the 
villages of the district the strips of land were only three and 
one-half feet wide. Nothing could be devised which would 
so destroy the initiative of the individual and his efficiency 
as a producer. The peasants at the present time, therefore, 
really have less land by one-half than they did before eman- 
cipation and heavy debts incurred by them have had to be 
cancelled more than once by the government. 

The people of Russia have always been poor. The geo- 
graphic and climatic conditions themselves are against ef- 
ficient production. There’ are vast plains and frozen seas 
and severe climate so that resignation and endurance of evil 
and sudden changes of feeling have been the characteristics 
developed in the peasantry. By reason of the great mass of 
the people and of the climate advance movements have been 
almost impossible. Primitive methods and intellectual stag- 
nation are the inevitable results. “It is the will of God” is 
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the explanation of any and every evil. It is said that the 
consumption of bread is habitually thirty per cent below the 
quantity necessary to preserve the working forces of the 
adult, that meat is a luxury enjoyed only three or four times 
a year and that the economic condition of the peasantry is 
almost unthinkable. It is true that Russia is becoming 
modern and industrial in some places and that the energy 
which would naturally go into politics has been diverted into 
business. Count Witte, twenty years ago did everything in 
his power to develop the industries of Russia and, to a cer- 
tain extent, succeeded. But lack of education, the inability 
to change or adopt new methods, the fact that the workman 
is half a peasant because of his ownership somewhere of a 
piece of common land, the number of holidays and feast 
days—all these have limited greatly industrial development. 

It is the political condition, however, which has received 
most attention in these later days. Concessions have been 
granted by the autocracy but they have usually been granted 
too late or else have been accompanied by limitations or re- 
strictions which almost made them valueless. The bureau- 
cracy hates all democratic development and hesitates at 
nothing to prevent its growth. Russia needs political repre- 
sentation and guarantees of the fundamental rights of indi- 
viduality. Autocracy having fulfilled its mission will be 
destroyed and constitutionalism will take its place. Russia 
will evolve a civilization which her people can assimilate. 
Few doubt that these things will come about, but by what 
means and how soon and with what bloodshed, confusion 
and re-organization few dare to prophesy. 
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Paris of the Revolution* 
Mabell S. C. Smith 


T WAS a pitiful country to which Louis XV fel! heir (in 
1715) when his great grandfather died. The peasants 
had been taxed to the last sou, the nobles, untaxed and 
selfish, scrambled greedily for court preferment and left 
their estates uncared for, many of the bourgeois tried to 
emulate the nobles in extravagance, and all of them seemed 
to view with apathy a government in which the most in- 
telligent part of the community had an extremely small 
share. 

At the time of his accession Louis was but five years 
old, and the regency was given into the hands of the un- 
scrupulous Duke of Orléans. Both courtiers and Parisians 
were delighted at the removal of the court from Versailles 
to the city, but the good people of the town soon realized 
that the added liveliness was a doubtful advantage, for the 
gayeties of the Palais Royal in which the regent lived were 
gross debaucheries. 

At the beginning of Louis XV’s reign a Scotsman 
named Law proposed a paper money plan that was seized 
upon with eagerness by all classes of an impoverished 

*This series began in the September, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN with 
an article on “Earliest Paris,” followed in October by “Paris of the 


Crusades,” in November by “Paris of the Renaissance,” in De- 
cember by “Paris of the Reformation,” and in January, 1913, by 
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“Paris of the ‘Great Century’. 
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society. All France and especially all Paris went wild over 
Law’s propositions. The Mississippi valley was supposed 
to abound in gold and silver and Law’s office was fairly 
besieged by courtiers and clergy, by tradesmen and ladies of 
the nobility eager to buy stock in a mining company which 
Law organized. It is probable that Law was self-deceived. 
At any rate, when the bubble burst he was as hard hit 
financially as any of his victims, and, in addition, barely 
escaped with his life from their wrath, when they besieged 
his bank in the Place VendOéme and rushed, howling with 
rage, to the Palais Royal where they thought he had taken 
refuge. 

Louis ruled—or misruled—for sixty years. In the 
space of six decades much may happen for good or ill, but 
this long reign was marked by no rises and by few falls, 
merely by a gradual, consistent decadence. The people were 
too crushed to do more than look on dully while their 
sovereign secured in infamous ways the wherewithal for the 
infamous pleasures of the latter part of his life.- He sold 
the liberty of his subjects, for anyone who could pay for a 
warrant (lettre de cachet) could put a private enemy into 
prison where he might lie forgotten for years. He sold the 
lives of his people, for he starved them to death by scores 
through the negotiation of a successful corner in food stuffs. 

Louis disbanded the parliaments (courts) and foment- 
ed religious persecution. In some temperaments the ex- 
tremes of the age produced an unbalanced state such as 
showed itself throughout Paris early in the reign in the 
behavior of the “Convulsionaries of St. Médard,” who 
hysterically proclaimed the miracles performed at the tombs 
of two priests buried in the ancient churchyard of St. 
Médard, near the Gobelins factory. So widespread and so 
distracting was this belief that the graveyard was closed to 
the public. This step caused a wit to fasten upon the wali 
an inscription: 
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“By order of the King, God is forbidden 
to perform miracles im this place.” 


Contemporary accounts of the execution of a man who 
had made an attempt upon the life of the king betray still 
another characteristic, an extraordinary callousness to suf- 
fering. The execution took place as usual in the Place de 
Gréve, and every window and balcony was filled with eager 
spectators, many of them elegantly dressed ladies of the 
court who played cards to while away the moments of 
waiting. The poor wretch who was to furnish amusement 
for this gay throng was placed on an elevated table where 
all might see him, and he was gashed and torn and twisted 
and burned and broken for an hour before the breath 
mercifully left his mangled body. 

Like his father, Louis preferred Versailles to Paris. In 
Paris the Louvre fell into such disrepair that it was habitable 
only by people willing to live in haphazard fashion for the 
sake of a free lodging, while private stables occupied much 
of the ground floor and the government post horses stamped 
and kicked beneath Perrault’s unfinished colonnade. 

Of building there could not be much at a time when the 
monarch took no pride in his chief city. One of the few 
constructions of Louis’ date was the Mint. Another of the 
king’s languid interests was the Military School which 
looms imposingly across the southeastern end of the Field 
of Mars as the modern tourist sits at luncheon on the first 
‘stage’ of the Eiffel Tower. The Field of Mars itself, now 
green with lawns and bright with flowers, was laid out as a 
drill ground. Its great size has frequently made it useful 
for large gatherings of people, and no fewer than four 
World Exhibitions have erected their plaster cities upon 
its ample space. 

Another open place of impressive size was the present 
Place de la Concorde, first called the Place Louis XV. This 
vast square stood not too far away from the still fashionable 
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St. Honoré quarter for the appropriate erection of the 
handsome buildings still standing on the north side, restored 
to their early dignity when they housed guests of the State. 
The eastern became a Garde-Meuble or store house for state 
effects, and is now used by the Ministry of Marine. The 
western became the Hotel Coislin and is now a club. Be- 
tween the two the rue Royale runs a little way northward 
to the classic church of the Madeleine, whose corner-stone 
Louis laid on the site of a former chapel, but whose con- 
struction was long delayed. Standing on its broad steps 
today the eye follows the vista of the rue Royale across the 
square and over the river to the Palace of Deputies,* begun 
as the Bourbon Palace in the early part of Louis XV’s reign. 

A little way from the place on the west is the Palace of 
the Elysée,t which the government furnishes as a mansion 
for the President of the Republic. It has been rebuilt and 
restored since its first condition as a private house which 
Louis XV bought and gave to Madame de Pompadour. 

Not being of a markedly religious turn—except when he 
was ill—it is not surprising that Louis promoted the con- 
struction of very few churches. One of them, St. Philip of 
the Net, replaced a leper hospital. ‘A few years before the 
Madeleine was begun, a new church of Sainte Geneviéve was 
planned as a crown for the Mont Sainte Geneviéve. Great 
difficulties had to be overcome in providing a firm founda- 
tion, for the elevation was found to be honeycombed with 
the quarries of Gallo-Roman days. It was fifty years after 
its beginning before the adjoining abbey chapel of Sainte 
Geneviéve, which the new building was to replace, was torn 
down, leaving the fine dome-crowned church—now the 
Pantheon—to stand uncrowded. 

Opposite the Pantheon to the west is the Law School, 
designed by the same architect, Souffiot. 

In public utilities Paris found herself somewhat richer 


*See page 145, October, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN. 
tSee page 142, October, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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than before Louis’ reign. The postal service attained such 
effective organization that it made three deliveries a day 
and was housed in a large and adequately equipped building. 
It became usual to number all the houses as had been done 
for some two hundred years on the house-laden bridges. 
The names of streets were cut on stone blocks and affixed 
to corner buildings. 

It is hard for the admirers of twentieth century Paris 
cleanliness to realize that an English traveler, writing just 
before the French Revolution, complains bitterly of the dirt 
and disorder and danger of the streets and compares them 
most unfavorably with London thoroughfares. 

Another undertaking, this time of scientific interest, 
was the tracing of the meridian of Paris from the Observa- 
tory to Montmartre. 

That the fire service was not astonishingly competent 
seems to be indicated by the disasters of this period. Twice 
during the century serious fires destroyed large parts of the 
Hotel Dieu, the old general hospital, and twice fires worked 
havoc with the Palace of the Cité. Earlier in the century 
still another fire had its origin in the efforts of a poor woman 
who sought to recover the body of her drowned son through 
the mediation of St. Nicholas. She set afloat in the Seine 
a wooden bowl containing a loaf of bread and a lighted 
candle. The candle set fire toa barge of hay. Some one cut 
the boat loose and it was swept by the current under the 
Small Bridge which was consumed with all its burden of 
houses. It was quickly replaced, but without any buildings 
on it, a fashion followed toward the end of Louis XVI’s 
reign when the New Bridge and the Notre Dame Bridge 
were cleared. 

Louis XV died of small-pox in 1774 and was succeeded 
by his twenty-year-old grandson, Louis XVI. At his birth 
the Paris that later was to kill him had expressed extrava- 
gant delight in countless feasts, balls and displays of 
fireworks. Young as he was at his accession, Louis had 
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been married for several years. His wife, Marie Antoinette, 
was but fourteen when she came to Paris as a bride, and an 
accident which occurred during the wedding festivities 
seems a mournful prophecy of the troubled days to come. 
During a féte in the Place Louis XV the fireworks set 
ablaze some scaffoldings around an unfinished building. A 
panic seized the crowd. It rushed headlong into the rue 
Royale in such a passion of terror that the narrow street 
was swiftly filled with a mass of people fighting their way 
over the bleeding, dying bodies of those who had reached 
the exit first, and, by chance, had fallen. 

Again the royal family preferred Versailles to Paris, 
but the court often came to town both to give and receive 
entertainment, and public festivities were not infrequent. 
When their second son was born, the City of Paris gave a 
dinner at the Hotel de Ville in honor of the event. As seems 
frequently to have happened at these large dinners at the 
City Hall not everything went smoothly. The hosts bent 
their whole energies upon serving the king promptly, so that 
when he had finished his dinner the guests at the other 
tables had had nothing but butter and radishes. In spite 
of their hunger, however, they were forced to rise and leave 
when the king rose. 

The public works of Louis’ reign were not many. The 
chief was the building of a new wall, not demolished until 
1860, which protected several of the outlying suburbs. At 
each of its gates was a pavilion, several of which are still 
standing, which served as an office for the collectors of the 
octroi, a tax levied even now upon all food brought into the 
city. As anything to do with taxes was obnoxious to the 
people this construction has been thus described: 

“Le mur murant Paris rend Paris murmurant,” 
which may be inadequately translated, “The wall walling 
Paris makes Paris wail.” 


The over-florid architecture of Louis XV’s reign showed 
signs of betterment under the younger Louis through the 
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Church, of St. Medard in whose churchyard miracles were said to have been performed 


Palace of the Cite after the Great Fire of 1777 














{From a woodcut) 





Military School and Field of Mars with the Dome of the Invalides at the left 


(From an engraving of 1830) 





Law School 


Place de la Concorde; Obelisk of Luxor; Ministry of Marine at right and Club 
at left of the rue Royale, through which is seen the church of the Madeleine 


The upper part of the bridge was built of stones from the Bastille 
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Furniture Used by the Royal Family while Imprisoned in the Temple 


(1792-93). Now in the Carnavalet, the Historical Museum of the 
City of Paris 
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The Women’s Court in the Conciergerie 
On this court opened the windows of the cells of Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland, 
Charlotte Corday and Madame Dubarry 











Last Tumbril 


Statues of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette in the Crypt of the Abbey 
of St. Denis 
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Louis XV 
Garden Door of the Carmelites. During 

the ‘September Massacre’ one hundred 

and twenty priests were killed on these 


steps 





Interior of the Parish Church of St. Philip College of the Four Nations (now the 
of the Net about 1785 Institute) about 1780 





The Odéon 

















The “French Comedy” about 1785 
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Court of the Bastille in the Eighteenth Century 
(From a sketch by Fragonard) 
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Banquet of the Body Guard at Versailles, 1789 
(From picture by Emy) 
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Banquet of the Body Guard at Versailles, 


(From picture by Emy) 
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(From a sketch by Fragonard) 
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“King Jarus, or the man with two faces.” Cartoon satirizing Louis XVI's vacillation. 

he says to the member of the Assembly; 
“I will destroy the constitution,” he promises the priest. This refers to the so- 
called Civil Con 


nstitution of the Clergy (1791) which commanded the priests to 
place France before Rome 


“I will support the constitution,” 
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influence of the Greek. The best remaining example is the 
Odéon theater. This building has a dignified facade, but 
around the remaining three sides runs an arcade filled with 
open-air book shops whose widely varied stock is more 
picturesque than appropriately placed. Its actors are the 
students graduated in the second rank from the government 
school of acting. Those of the first grade make up the 
company of the Théatre Francaise whose playhouse stands 
in columned ugliness today attached to the corner of the 
Palais Royal. 

Of the causes of the Revolution which was soon to let 
loose the pent-up fury of generations of repression, the 
-most evident are the economic and social. The lower classes 
were taxed inordinately, even on necessities. The nobility 
(of whom there were some 200,000 as against England’s 500) 
and the clergy were not taxed at all. Politically, the power 
of the French monarch was practically absolute. The 
States General had not been convened for nearly two hun- 
dred years. Trial by jury had fallen into complete disuse 
and no man was sure of his personal liberty or of undis- 
turbed ownership of his property, and, at the same time, 
he was denied freedom of belief and of speech. 

Independence of belief and of speech was fast increas- 
ing, nevertheless, and its growth was one of the powerful 
though less evident causes of the Revolution. Paris was the 
center of this intellectual activity. In Paris lived or so- 
journed the men whose advanced thinking was percolating 
through all classes of society—Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau. In Paris, too, was published the famous Cyclopedia, 
often interrupted by the prison visits of its contributors, 
Diderot being sent to the Bastille immediately upon the ap- 
pearance of the first volume. Skepticism permeated. the 
upper classes, irreligion the lower. 

Paris, indeed, was the very crater of the Revolution. In 
the scholars’ attics on the left bank argument was growing 
loud where only whispers had been heard before; in the 
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crowded tenements of the eastern quarter around the St. 
Antoine Gate, and especially amid the fallen grandeurs of 
the once fashionable Marais people were talking now where 
once they had hardly dared to think. The mob that was 
soon to take unspeakable license in the name of Liberty 
made its first trial of strength in rioting during the election 
of the States General which Louis was forced to summon 
when the Notables failed to suggest any solution of the 
country’s problems. 

Hardly had the sitting opened at Versailles when 
trouble with the king began. Louis closed the hall to the 
members. Then they met in the tennis court and took the 
famous oath by which they bound themselves not to disband 
until they had prepared a written constitution. They called 
themselves the National Constituent Assembly. 

Three weeks after the Oath of the Tennis Court 
Desmoulins, a young journalist, made an inflammatory 
speech in the garden of the Palais Royal, declaring that the 
Bastille was a menace to the city, and two days later, on 
July 14, 1789, the Parisians poured against it a horde of 
citizens armed with weapons plundered from the Hotel des 
Invalides. They forced the first drawbridge, burned 
the governor’s house and easily compelled his surrender, 
since the garrison of which the people declared themselves 
in terror consisted only of about eighty men who were but 
scantily provided with ammunition. The crowd set free 
the prisoners, who numbered but a half dozen or so, seized 
the captain and hurried him to the Gréve where they struck 
off his head and carried it about the city on a pike—the first 
of such hideous sights of which the Revolution was to 
know an appalling number. The destruction of the huge 
mass of masonry was begun the next day and lasted through 
five years. La Fayette sent one of the keys to General 
Washington. 

Upon hearing of the fall of the citadel the king made 
concessions to the Assembly and then went to Paris accom- 
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panied by a huge and motley crowd armed with guns and 
scythes. The mayor went through the ceremony of pre- 
senting him with the keys of the city in token of its loyalty, 
while at almost the same time La Fayette was organizing 
the citizens into the National Guard, who wore a cockade 
made up not only of red and blue, the colors of Paris, but 
of white, the royal hue. 

The nobles, awakened to the danger of a general in- 
surrection, tried to put a stop to the rioting and incendiarism 
that was spreading over the country by offering to yield 
their privileges. This concession proved but a sop, for the 
people’s hunger was now unappeasable. Louis continued 
to spend most of his time at Versailles to the dissatisfaction 
of the Parisians. When they heard of the expressions of 
loyalty uttered by the king’s body-guard at a banquet 
they voted that the court had no right to feast while 
Paris was suffering for bread, marched to Versailles and 
forced the king, the queen, and the little dauphin—the 
baker and his wife and the baker’s boy, they called them— 
to go back with them to town. Marie Antoinette had suc- 
ceeded in making herself extremely unpopular, both with 
the nobility who objected to her independence of the laws 
of etiquette to which they were accustomed, and with the 
people, who called her the “Austrian Wolf,” and who really 
believed her to be sinister and wicked instead of a gay and 
affectionate young woman, whose worst fault was thought- 
lessness. If she had had before but small knowledge of the 
opinion in which she was held by her subjects she discovered 
it during this ten-mile drive when her carriage was sur- 
rounded by east-end roughs and dishevelled women from the 
markets who had only been deterred from killing her as 
she stood beside her husband at Versailles by her display of 
dauntless courage, and who crowded upon her now, yelling 
indecencies and shaking their fists at the king and the un- 
comprehending little prince and his sister. 

Arrived at Paris they went to the Tuileries and passed 
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a sleepless night in the long-deserted palace which seems 
to have been despoiled even of its beds. There they lived 
for many months, willingly served only by a few faithful 
guards and daily insulted by people who came to see the 
tyrants and to watch the “Wolf’s Cub” dig in the little 
fenced enclosure which he called his garden. 

The first anniversary of the fall of the Bastille was 
celebrated upon the Field of Mars by a great festival. Un- 
deterred by a violent rainstorm a hundred thousand people 
passed before an Altar of the Fatherland erected in the 
middle, and after taking part in a religious service, listened 
to La Fayette, who was the first to swear to uphold the 
Constitution, and to Louis, who declared: “J, King of the 
French, swear to use the power which the constitutional 
act of the State has delegated to me, for the maintenance of 
the Constitution decreed by the National Assembly and 
accepted by me.” It was when he vacillated in his attitude 
toward the Constitution that the caricature which is re- 
produced in this number was published. 

The Assembly worked hard in the old riding school near 
the Tuileries, and formulated many political changes which 
did not live and many civil improvements which were more 
enduring. Mirabeau used his strength for order; but popular 
clubs, the Jacobins and Cordeliers, which took their names 
from the old religious buildings in which they met, were 
constantly stirring the fiercest passions of the people, and 
principles closely akin to anarchy were taught in the revo- 
lutionary press of Danton and Desmoulins. 

Despairing of achieving peace from -within the king 
entered into a secret arrangement with several other Euro- 
pean rulers, by which they were tc invade France and 
subdue his subjects for him, and in June, 1791, he tried to 
escape from the country with his family and to join his allies. 
They stole forth at night from the Tuileries and managed to 
leave the city, but they were recognized and sent back, 
making their way once more to the palace through a huge 
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and sullen crowd. The clubs clamored for the king’s de- 
position and the people rioted in the Field of Mars against 
La Fayette and the mayor of Paris, who dispersed them at 
the command of the Assembly. 

In the autumn the Assembly finished the preparation of 
the constitution and disbanded, to be succeeded at once by 
the Legislative Assembly, whose leaders, the Girondins, were 
anti-royalists, but not active republicans. War was declared 
against Austria, but distrust and discontent led the French 
army to reverses of which the revolutionary press made the 
most. It happened to be on the anniversary of the flight of 
the royal family that the Marais and the faubourg St. An- 
toine again gave up their hordes, who lashed themselves into 
fury as they pushed their way through the chamber where 
the Assembly was sitting, and then surged on to the 
Tuileries. Without doubt their intention was murder, but 
once more, as when Marie Antoinette fronted them at Ver- 
sailles, they stopped abashed before a calm which they could 
not understand. Louis donned the scarlet liberty cap which 
they handed him, the queen allowed a similar “Phrygian 
bonnet” to be put upon the dauphin, and the mob stood ap- 
peased and even admiring. Yet only a few days later La 
Fayette, the defender of the Assembly, was forced to flee 
from the country. The Reign of Terror had begun. 

The threatened approach of the foreign enemy was the 
signal for a final attack upon the royal family. Early on 
the morning of August 10, 1792, the National Guard and the 
Swiss Guards massed themselves about the palace to with- 
stand the assault of the crowd whose ominous roar was 
heard growing momentarily louder as it poured westward 
under the leadership of a brewer of the St. Antoine section. 
The guards gave their lives valiantly, but they were hacked to 
pieces in the struggle which Thorwaldsen’s famous Lion at 
Lucerne commemorates. The victorious rabble set fire to 
the palace, which was partly destroyed, and then rushed 
before the Assembly, demanding that it dissolve in favor of 
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a National Convention. In the old riding school the king 
and queen, their children and the king’s sister, Madame 
Elizabeth, took refuge, staying crowded into a small room 
while the Assembly discussed the question of what should 
be done with them. After three days and nights of extreme 
discomfort they were removed to the tower of the ancient 
Temple.* 

Paris was the very heart of the Terror. The rabble 
had learned its power and unscrupulous leaders permitted 
brutality and urged violence. A casual word was enough 
to cause anybody, man, woman or child, to be arrested as a 
suspect and thrown into prison. It he did not die there, 
forgotten, he came out only to be taken before a so-called 
tribunal which listened to false charges, practically allowed 
no denial or protest, declared its victims in detachments 
guilty. of “conspiring against the Republic” and sent them 
straightway to the guillotine. 

This instrument, invented by a physician to provide a 
humane method of capital punishment, was set up in various 
parts of the city. In the Place Louis XV, now called the 
Place of the Revolution, the scaffold was erected near the 
statue of Liberty to which Mme. Roland addressed her 
famous exclamation: “O Liberty, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!” Around it gathered a daily crowd, 
some, the industriously knitting women described in “A! 
Tale of Two Cities,” who came as to a vaudeville perfor- 
mance; some, fanatics, equally joyous over the downfall of 
hated aristocrats or of plebeian “enemies of the Republic,” 
others, monsters who rejoiced in blood, no matter whose. 
Pitiful, indeed, were those who came day after day to watch 
the tumbrils approaching from the east through the rue 
Royaie from the rue St. Honoré for some friend whose ap- 
pearance here might solve the mystery of an unexplained dis- 
appearance. In a little over two years 2,800 people lost 
their heads in this place; 1,300 were slain in six weeks in 


*See November CHAUTAUQUAN, page 280. 
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the Square of the Throne; scores more suffered in the small 
square where the Sun King had held his Carrousel, and yet 
others in the Gréve before the City Hall. 

Even such slight semblance of the forms of justice as 
preceded the ride to the guillotine was denied to hundreds 
of people, many of them innocent of any fault. Almost a 
thousand of such victims were massacred in the early days 
of September following the incarceration of the royal 
family. Bands of authorized assassins held pretended court 
in the prisons and butchered the helpless prisoners. At the 
Abbaye, the old prison of the monastery of St. Germain des 
Prés, the unfortunates were killed in the square before the 
church.* It was in this prison that Mme. Roland wrote the 
“Memoirs” that give us one of the most vivid contemporary 
pictures that we have of these awful days.** Here, too, 
Charlotte Corday spent the time between her murder of 
Marat and her passage to the guillotine. 

If there is one more moving spot than another in the 
Paris of today it is the Carmelite Convent near the Palace 
of the Luxembourg. Behind the old monastic buildings, al- 
most deserted now, lies one of those unexpected gardens 
which make Paris wonderful in surprises. Surrounding 
houses shut out the roar from the stone-paved street. In a 
central pool a lone duckling, surviving from Easter Day, 
swims briskly as playful goldfish nip the webs of his busy 
feet. It is all as peaceful and as remote from scenes of 
either pain or joy as a chéteau garden in the provinces. Yet 
here at the garden entrance of the building one hundred 
and twenty parish priests were hacked down in cold blood 
at the command of a coward who urged on his ruffians 
through a grated window. The stains are still red in a tiny 
room above where the swords of some of the assassins 
dripped blood against the plastered wall, and down in the 
crypt are piled the skulls of the slaughtered, here crushed 


Paris of the Revolution 


*See page 56 of the September, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN. 
**See Smith’s “The Spirit of French Letters,” page 248 
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by a heavy blow, there pierced by a bayonet thrust or a pistol 
bullet. 

During this time when the mutual suspicion of the 
moderate Girondists on the one hand and of the radical 
group, Robespierre, Marat and Danton and their friends, 
on the other, brought about the arrest of no fewer than 
300,000 suspects, all sorts of places were pressed into service 
as prisons, even buildings so unsuitable as the College of the 
Four Nations (the Institute) and the Palace of the Luxem- 
bourg. In the latter was detained Josephine, who was after- 
wards to marry Napoleon. 

Five months after his capture the king was tried by the 
Convention, which had succeeded the Legislature and had 
formally declared the Republic, and twenty-four hours later, 
January 21, 1793, “Citizen Capet” was beheaded on the same 
charge that had brought thousands of his subjects to the 
scaffold, that of having “conspired against the Republic.” 
He died bravely, his last words silenced by an intentional 
ruffie of drums. The queen was removed from the Temple 
to the Conciergerie* where she was kept in close confinement, 
never without guards in her room, until she went through a 
form of trial which sent her to execution in the October 
after Louis’ death. Her courage, so often tested, was 
superb, and her composure failed her only when a woman 
standing on the steps of St. Roch to watch the tumbrils pass, 
spat upon her. Mme. Elizabeth was guillotined a few days 
later. The dauphin probably died in the Temple of ill-treat- 
ment, though tales persisted of an escape to the provinces 
and even to America. The little princess was the only mem- 
ber of the pathetic group to live through this time of horror. 

Internal dissensions grew sharper. The extremists made 
use of the lawless Paris rabble against the more moderate 
element and a number of prominent Girondists were seized 
and plunged into the Conciergerie to leave it only to march 


































*See October, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN, page 170. 
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singing to the guillotine. Marat’s death by the knife of 
Charlotte Corday could not stay the turmoil. 

There were grades of radicalism even among the ex- 
tremists. The most advanced struck at the very basis of 
social agreement. Religion they declared out of date and 
substituted the worship of Reason. The Goddess of Reason, 
a dancer, they ‘installed with her satellites in the most sacred 
part of Nétre Dame; St. Eustache became the Temple of 
Agriculture, St. Gervais the Temple of Youth, St. Btienne- 
du-Mont the Temple of Filial Piety, St. Sulpice the Temple 
of Victory. Other sacred buildings were put to more prac- 
tical uses—the Convent of the Cordeliers became a medical 
school, the Val-de-Grace a military hospital, St. Sevérin a 
storehouse of powder and saltpeter. 

Robespierre of a sudden took a stand against such a 
display of irreligion, probably that he might have yet an- 
other accusation to bring against his enemies. To replace 
the Cult of Reason he established with grotesque rites a 
Worship of the Divine Being, acting himself as the high 
priest. 

Destruction and change reigned. Churches were muti- 
lated if the statue of some ancient saint wore a crown; the 
relics of Sainte Geneviéve were burned on the Gréve; the 
Academies were suppressed ; no street might be named after ' 
a saint; no aristocrat might keep the de of his name. The 
very calendar was altered, the new year beginning on 
September 22, 1792, which was the first day of the Year I 
of the Republic. 

On the other hand some excellent constructive work 
was accomplished by the foundation of several schools and 
libraries, of several museums, among them the Louvre, and 
of the Conservatory of Arts and Sciences, established in the 
ancient priory of St. Martin in the Fields.* When Robes- 
pierre tried to establish his own position with some show of 
legality the end of the Terror was in sight. For the moment, 


*See October, 1912, CHAUTAUQUAN, page 170. 
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however, it seemed as if there were only increased horror, 
for the Parisians took possession of Robespierre and fought 
fiercely in his defence against the supporters of the Con- 
vention. It was the Gréve, the theater of many wild scenes, 
which furnished the battleground. Robespierre and the mob 
were defeated and when, July 28, 1794, Robespierre went to 
the guillotine, with his face, which has been described as 
looking like a “cat that had lapped vinegar,” bound up 
because of a wound, then the Terror died with him. Thou- 
sands of suspects were released at once from prison, and 
the city, except for the vicious element whose worst spirit 
he incarnated, breathed freely once again. 

So strong was the reaction that the royalists hoped for 
a return of power, and even marched against the Tuileries 
where the Convention was sitting. They were hotly re- 
ceived, however, before the Church of St. Roch in the rue 
St. Honoré, by the troops of the Convention, one of whose 
officers, Bonaparte, killed royalist pretences now only to 
revive imperial aspirations later on. 
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Pronouncing Vocabulary 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 


Words which have appeared in previous issues or whose pro- 
nunciation is easily found will not be listed here. The French 
nasal sound is indicated by the small capital n. The French u 
is like the German #. It cannot be exactly represented in English, 
though ew as in few approaches it. 


Conciergerie Kon-see-air-je*-ree’ 

Corday Kor-day’ 

Danton Dan-ton’ 

Desmoulins Day-moo-lan’ 

Diderot Dee-dro’ 

Eiffel Ay;fel’ 

féte fate 

Garde-meuble Gard-mebl* 

Girondins Jee-ron-dan’ 

Le* mur murant Paris rend Le miir mii-ron’ Par-ee’ ron 
Paris murmurant Par-ee miir-miir-on’ 

lettre de cachet letr de* cash-ay’ 

Madeleine Mad-layn’ 

Marat Mah-rah’ 

Médard May-dar’ 

Montesquieu Mon-tes-key-e’* 

octroi ok-trwa’ 

Odéon O-day-on’ 

Orléans Or-lay-on’ 

Pompadour Pon’-pah-door’ 

Robespierre Roe-bes-pee-air’ 

Rousseau Roo-so’ 

Soufflot Soo-flow’ 

Théatre Francaise Tay-atr’ Fron-sez’ 

Voltaire Vol-tayr’ 


*e as in her 














Tolstoi the Novelist 
Charles W. Gill 


HE Russian novel is absolutely different from the 
English, and hardly less so from the French novel. 
The Russian is the- true realist, he has no preconceived 
point of view, no thesis. He bases his novel on life instead 
of on literature as so frequently is the case with other 
writers. If he employs principles of art or is at all aware of 
the requirements of technique, it is certain that such conven- 
tions neither hamper him nor obtrude themselves on the 
reader. In most cases it is safe to assume that the Russian 
novelist is fortunate in being without technical training. 
In any case he has too much to say to submit to the imposing 
upon his work of any fixed form. The life he knows is too 
big and new and rugged to be painted on a measured canvas. 
With all Russia, her floundering attempts at development, 
the chafing under her autocratic government, the pulsing 
waves of incipient democracy, the national pride in the broad 
expanse of territory, the restlessness born of the dream of 
Slavic supremacy, with all this and more struggling for ex- 
pression, what wonder that the typical Russian novel im- 
presses us as incoherent and formless. But when we reflect 
that instead of finished form we get significant, vital content, 
a realism in life-portrayal that is hardly removed from life 
itself, we can scarcely regret the writer’s disregard for rules 
of artistic composition. (Ivan Turgenief, it should be here 
said, is an exception to the typical Russian novelist. Tur- 
genief was a French-trained writer and sought to adhere 
consistently to well-defined literary principles). Tolstoi 
illustrates strikingly the attitude and the method of the real 
Russian novelist. 
Now it is no simple matter to conceive of, much less to 
portray, the proprietor of Yasnaya Polyana as a mere 
writer of fiction. He was so much more than that, and he 
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himself so resisted the influences which sought to make him 
a novelist only, that, far from being his chief vocation, we 
must come to something of his own attitude and look up 
this work as largely incidental. At the most, Tolstoi’s novels, 
great as they are, constitute but one of the many means 
by which this giant personality impressed itself upon its own 
and succeeding.generations. That Tolstoi was unwilling to 
give more attention to fiction was a source of great dis- 
appointment to many of his friends and admirers. The 
famous composer Piotr Tchaikowsky recorded in his diary 
that there was only one great man who to him was in- 
comprehensible, who stood alone and aloof in his greatness— 
Lyof Tolstoi. 


“But often,” he says, “I feel angry with him; I almost hate 
him. Why, I ask myself, should this man, who more than all his 
predecessors has power to depict the human soul with such wonder- 
ful harmony, who can fathom our poor intellect and follow the 
most secret and tortuous windings of our moral nature—why must 
he needs come out as a preacher and set himself up to be our 
teacher and monitor? Hitherto he has succeeded in making a deep 
impression by the recital of simple, everyday events. We might 
have read between the lines of his noble love for mankind, his com- 
oe for our helplessness, our mortality and our pettiness. 

ow often have I wept over his words without knowing why? 
Perhaps because for a moment I was brought into contact—through 
him as a medium—with the ideal, with absolute happiness and with 
humanity. 

“Now he comes as commentator on texts, claiming a we 
in the solution of all questions of faith and ethics. ce 
Tolstoi was a demi-god. Now he is merely a priest!” 

Again he wrote: “I am more than ever convinced that Tolstoi 
is the greatest of all writers of all time; yet in my conviction 
of his immortal greatness, of his almost divine importance, mere 
patriotism plays no part.” 

To Turgenief, too, Tolstoi’s indifference to his own 
power in fiction was incomprehensible. He wrote Polonsky 
that Tolstoi could be extraordinarily useful and yet had 
plunged into mysticism. “I am considered an artist,” he 
said, “but what am I worth when compared to him? He 
has no equal in European literature. Whatever he seizes 
upon becomes alive under his pen.” His creative power he 
thought was amazing, whether it were devoted to describing 


a whole historical epoch as in “War and Peace” or to de- 
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picting a peasant witha purely Russian soul. Every person, 
every animal he described was instantly made vital, and yet 
he had given it all up and surrounded himself with Bibles 
and Gospels in nearly all languages and had written a whole 
chestful of mystical ethics which he insisted were the 
real thing. 

The countess also, deeply sympathetic. as she always 
proved herself, more than once expressed her desire that her 
husband would devote himself to story-writing and leave the 
philosophical and religious speculations that so disturbed 
him. But she did not despise his theories, she only thought 
them too advanced. “He goes ahead of the crowd,” she 
declared, “pointing the way men should go. . . . He is 
quite right, but I cannot do what he demands. Five cen- 
turies hence men will tread in the path in which he is the 
pioneer.” 

In spite of all these apparently well-grounded com- 
plaints of his friends as to his slighting of his calling as a 
novelist, in spite of his immense achievements in other lines, 
Tolstoi stands out today as Russia’s greatest writer of 
fiction and as one of the most commanding figures in nine- 
teenth century literature. Let us note in order his works 
of fiction and make some attempt at characterization, 
though space will not permit of anything like full comment 
on each. 

Practically all Tolstoi’s work as a novelist was done 
during the twenty-five years from 1852 to 1877. The former 
date marks the appearance of the first instalment of “Child- 
hood,” and the latter date stands for the completion of 
“Anna Karenina.” “The Resurrection” lies without this 
period. The writing of this novel was undertaken mainly 
with the object of obtaining funds to devote to the emigrat- 
ing enterprise of the Dukhobors or “Spirit Wrestlers.” 
This was in 1898. The novels in order of their appearance 
run as follows: 

“Childhood” is spoken of by Zyelinsky as an “immense 
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chain of poetical and naive conceptions.” It is told from 
the standpoint of the boy himself and gives decided promise 
of the sincerity and lifelikeness which characterize all 
Tolstoi’s works. Dostoyevsky read it in the Dead House 
in far-away Siberia and begged to know who was writing 
under the initials L. N. T. “Boyhood” the second part of 
this work appeared in 1854 and “Youth” in 1857. 
Over the last part, “Youth,” Druzhinin exclaims: 


“I read it with wrath, with yells, and oaths; not on account of 
its lack of literary worth, but owing to the copy books in which 
it is written and the handwritings. . . . This mixture hinders 
an intelligent perusal. . . . My impression is not so complete as 
it should have been. Nevertheless I will say what I can... . 
Your task was tremendous, but you have accomplished it well. No 
other writer could have so grasped and depicted the agitated in- 
tangible period of youth. . . . If anyone tells you it is inferior 
to ‘Childhood’ or ‘Boyhood’ you may spit in his face. Many chapters 
breathe the poetic charm of old Moscow which no one has ever 
before reproduced properly. Some chapters are too long and prosy. 

It may be said with assurance that all you have written 
with love for it is admirable, but as soon as you grow cold, your 
words entangle themselves and fiendish forms of language make 
their appearance. Consequently the parts written coldly should be 
revised and corrected.” 


Turgenief, at first strongly appreciative of this three- 
part romance, later reacted and spoke of it as “Small pota- 
toes, superannuated belief.” Strange to say this attitude 
was identical with Tolstoi’s own. Tolstoi half a century 
later regretted that he had written the stories, saying he was 
especially dissatisfied with the two later parts, “Boyhood” and 
“Youth.” He declared, “there is such an awkward mixture 
of truth and invention and insincerity—the desire to put 
forward as important what I did not then consider impor- 
tant.” In short he had failed to be honest and sincere—to 
him the worst possible failure. Meanwhile an instalment 
of “Sevastopol Sketches” had appeared in The Sovremennik, 
the leading Russian monthly. This first article entitled 
“Night in Sevastopol” was read with interest by the new 
emperor, Alexander II, who ordered it to be translated into 
French. The Czar also, it is said, instructed Prince Gort- 
chakof to “take care of the life of that young man.” The 
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other two parts of the “Sketches” came out in the same 
journal in August, 1855, and in January, 1856. 

When we name “The Cossacks” we name one of the 
three or four great pieces of fiction Tolstoi has given us. 
It represents the work at intervals of greater or less industry 
of more than ten years—from 1851 to 1863. It grew slowly 
and irregularly during the period of its author’s changing 
life-philosophy and shows now his vanity, now his van- 
quishing of all the influences and forces of insincerity, 
occasionally the blossoming forth of the. very best that 
sprang from this Disciple of the Truth. 

“The Cossacks” was completed at last because the 
author was obliged to raise money for the payment of a 
gambling debt. Tolstoi had once more and for the last time 
yielded to this old temptation. Turgenief upon learning 
of the transaction exclaimed: “God grant he return to his 
true work if even in this way.” “The Cossacks” was im- 
mediately acclaimed as a masterpiece. Tolstoi himself de- 
clared it repugnant to him (probably because of the cir- 
cumstances of its publication) but admitted it had “some 
stuff in it though poor.” If one takes the pains to read a 
few pages including the night-scene with Lukashka on guard 
against the Tchetchens he may get vivid Russian narrative 
at its best. Or if he would have description of the highest 
order let him read Olyenin’s impression of the mountains 
from which these few lines are quoted: 


“As the troika flew swiftly along over the level road, the 
mountains seemed to run along the horizon, their rosy summits 
shining in the rising sun. The mountains aroused in Olyenin’s 
mind first a sentiment of wonder, then of delight; but afterward, 
as he gazed at this chain of snow-capped mountains, not piled 
upon other dark mountains but growing and rising straight out of 
the steppe, little by little he began to fathom all their beauty and 
he felt the mountains. From that moment all that he had seen. all 
that he had thought, all that he had felt, assumed for him the new, 
sternly majestic character of the mountains. All his recollections 
of Moscow, his shame and his repentance, all his trivial dreams 
about the Caucasus disappeared and never returned again. 

“‘This is the beginning,’ seemed to be whispered into his 
ear by some solemn voice. And the road and the outline of the 
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distant Terek now beginning to appear and the forts and the 
people—all seemed to him no ionger insignificant. He looks at the 
sky and remembers the mountains. He looks at himself, at Van- 
yushka, and again—the mountains. Here come two Cossacks on 
horseback, their sheathed muskets balanced behind their backs and 
their horses galloping along with their brown and gray legs; but 
the mountains! . . . Beyond the Terek he sees smoke rising 
from a native village; but the mountains! . . . The sun rises 
and gleams along the Terek lined with reeds; but the mountains! 

From the fort comes a native cart; handsome women, young 
women ride in it, but the mountains! . . . Abreks gallop across 
the steppe and I am coming, I fear them not, I have arms and 
strength and youth; but the mountains!” 


In 1878 Turgenief began the translation of “The Cos- 
sacks” into French and spared no pains to acquaint the 
French people with “the best story written in Russian.” 

In “War and Peace” we have the most ambitious and, 
with the possible exception of “Anna Karenina,” the most 
successful accomplishment of Tolstoi in the realm of fic- 
tion. In mere bulk it is equivalent to ten or twelve volumes 
of present day fiction, containing as it does over 2,000 pages 
or about 650,000 words. It originated in the attempt of the 
author to portray the situation in Russia on the return in 
1856 of the Dekabrists or members of the 1825 conspiracy 
from their thirty years’ exile. Having written this portion 
of the story he was inevitably drawn back to the origin of the 
conspiracy that he might “plow deep for the sowing that was 
to come.” The result was a panoramic romance of immense 
proportions reflecting in its numerous personages and “in a 
sense which can hardly be used of any other modern artist 
the overflowing of some side of his (Tolstoi’s) own opulent 
and varied character.” All life seems to be included; the 
court, the camp, the town, the country, the noble, the 
peasant, each passes in fascinating succession before us; 
and throughout it all, permeating it ali the spirit big with 
toleration for all mankind, the attitude of the All-Father, 
sympathetic beyond comparison in the whole realm of fiction. 

When Turgenief had finished reading the fourth 
volume he wrote his friend Fyet: “There are unendurabie 
things in it and there are wonderful things in it, and the 
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wonderful things—they predominate—are so magnificently 
good that no one has ever written better and it is doubtful 
if anything as good has ever been written before.” And 
Flaubert on’ reading it in French, exclaimed: “What a 
painter! What a psychologist!” 

Tolstoi’s last great novel “The Resurrection” was pub- 
lished in 1898, and the proceeds from its sale amounting to 
some twenty-two thousand rubles ($16,500) were devoted to 
defraying the expenses of the Dukhobors, whom the govern- 
ment at last had permitted to migrate to Canada. This 
novel has never taken so high place as several of the earlier 
works, despite its many strong features. This is probably 
due to its excessive frankness in dealing with sexual matters. 
“The Resurrection” is here mentioned out of its chron- 
ological order that we might have left for the last the con- 
sideration of that which is universally admitted to be 
Tolstoi’s biggest contribution to fiction, “Anna Karenina.” 

Tolstoi’s masterpiece, we may well call “Anna Karenina” 
and we are apt to look in vain through general literature to 
find any fiction big enough to place beside it. “War and 
Peace” would perhaps occur to most students in this search 
before the work of any other author. Hugo’s great novel is 
not belittled by this praise of Tolstoi any more than Brown- 
ing is minimized when we laud Milton. “Les Miserables” 
stands at, or very near, the head of romantic fiction; “Anna 
Karenina” shows the farthest swing of the pendulum toward 
realism. Tolstoi’s sweep is here so broad that we forget 
that it is a work of art. Now, there is no scarcity in liter- 
ature of realistic small pictures, convincing they are, too, 
as far as they go; but when we raise or lower the eyes, so to 
speak, we see real life about us and are reminded that it is 
a picture at which we are gazing. In Tolstoi’s “Anna” we 
have the crowning achievement of realism in a canvas so 
broad that we can not see past the edges, but right, left, 
above, below, the master-hand has filled it all in and we 
know no life apart from what he there presents. 
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Those who seek to analyze methods of literary com- 
position speak of “processes of selection” and “arrangement 
of situations” chosen for plot-development or character 
illustration, and decide that this is well done or that is not 
convincing. But we do not come to Tolstoi with any such 
measuring reeds. To be sure there are those who find 
nothing better to say of “Anna Karenina” than that it is not 
unified, is really two stories instead of one, that it is al- 
together amorphous ; and if we are seeking only to discover 
such violations of conventional technique we can easily find 
them. But let me remind you while you are thus engaged 
that he who gave us perhaps the most perfect example of 
literary composition, technically considered, in modern fic- 
tion, (I refer to Flaubert and his “Madame Bovary”) felt 
himself a very carver of cherry-stones beside a Michael- 
angelo. No, the great Russian does not lose sight of pro- 
portion no matter if the epicurean Stiva does require half 
a dozen pages to order his dinner. I do not mean to insist 
that every one of the apparent faults of this work are virtues 
misinterpreted ; but I do assert that the over-concern which a 
trained technician would have felt necessary to exercise 
would have dwarfed the soul of this colossal novel. One 
would scarcely think of setting a landscape gardener to work 
on the Rocky Mountains! 

To know Tolstoi as he reveals himself in “Anna 
Karenina” is to have appropriated one of the blessings of 
literature. When we lay aside the book it is with a feeling 
that we have been in communion with a soul full-grown 
in whose company our own could not but expand. The im- 
plicit teaching of his wide tolerance shames our prejudiced 
conventional creed. We go with Hawthorne and the Puritan 
will scarce permit us an unmixed pity for Hester Prynne; 
we turn to Flaubert and he makes Emma despicable to us; 
then we seek Tolstoi and learn anew who nay “cast the first 
stone” and can find in our hearts only love for Anna and 
with her for all human kind. 














Efhiiciencygrams 


February 1 
Efficiency is measured by results. Every day of efficient 
application should add to the amount done and should lessen the 
amount of energy expended by the doer. 
February 2 
Cultivate every faculty you have. Your life will be enriched 
and rounded. 
February 3 
You'll get what you are worth; therefore try to be worth a 
great deal. You'll find it profitable to develop yourself in more 
ways than one; it will not interfere with concentration on the 
main thing. 
February 4 
If you care only for the things of the body or for the things 
of the mind or for the things of the soul you have not developed 
a sense of proportion. All three must be active, all three must 
give results. 
February 5 
Give praise wherever praise is merited. It is a wonderful help 
to the receiver and it fills the giver with a sense of having done 
an act of justice. P 
y 


Februar 
Make use of all knowledge that has gone before. 
Fbheruary 7 
Calmness is a shirt of mail to turn aside an attack and to 
give confidence in defense. 
February 8 
Concentration makes for speed. 
February 9 
What of blessing does occupation mean for you? 
February 10 
Love and gratitude are practical forces making for betterment. 
February 11 
If your affairs are not to your mind remedy them by re- 
moving the cause of the trouble. Don’t waste time on the surface. 
February 12 
You will earn what you are worth, but part of your earning 
will consist in definitely coming in contact with progress. Pro- 
gress means seeking, not waiting to be sought. 
February 13 
When life-expansion seems slow look back six months, a 
year, five years, take courage, and travel on. 
February 14 
Have at least one good hearty, body-shaking, mind-stirring 
laugh today. 
February 15 
Discretion is a mark of wisdom, not of timidity. 
February 16 
Did you know that if you face your cause of anxiety and sa 
“What if you do happen? I shall be given strength to conquer you,” 
it will sneak away? It will. 
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February 17 
Face danger, doubt and death unwhimpering; meet the little 
trials of every day in silence. 
February 18 
The man who has failed has learned a wisdom which the 
always successful never can touch. 
February 19 
Cultivate a talent for friendship; your life needs friends for 
its enrichment. 
February 20 
Thank God if you have a home; and if you haven't one 
turn your abiding place into a home by this same thankfulness. 
February 21 
You must be convinced yourself before you can convince others. 
February 22 
A radiant satisfaction deeper and calmer than cheerfulness— 
that is joy. 
February 23 
If you don’t know much about nature cultivate her and find 
how worth while she is. 
February 24 


Develop your work. 
February 25 
To be useful, to be needed—that means happiness. 
February 26 
Evil is perverted good; turn it again to good. 
February 27 
Be tender to the aged, the weak, the poor. Be gentle to 
everybody. 
February 28 
Control your thinking so that it shall not roam aimlessly 
through a vacant mind. Make it apply on what you want to ac- 
complish—and you'll accomplish it. 


The Storm” 


As my bark in the restless ocean 
Mounts its rough and foaming hills, 

Whilst its waves in dark commotion 
Pass me, hope my bosom fills. 


Who, when warring clouds are gleaming, 
Quenches the destructive spark? 

Say what hand, what safety’s beaming, 
Guides through rocks my little bark? 


*Translated from the Russian of Derzhavin in W. D. Lewis’s 
The Bakchesarian Fountain. 






























Library Shelf 


Thou, Creator, all o’erseeing, 
In this scene preserv’st me dread! 
Thou, without whose word decreeing 
Not a hair falls from my head! 


Thou in life hast doubly blest me, 
All my soul to Thee’s revealed,— 
Thou amongst the great hast placed me,— 
Be ’midst them my guide and shield! 








\ 
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The Two Brothers and the Gold* 


Tolstoi 





N ANCIENT TIMES there lived not far from Jerusalem 
two brothers, the elder Afanasy, the younger Ioann. 
They dwelt on a hill not far from the town, and subsisted 
on what people gave them. Every day the brothers spent in 
work. They did not toil at their own work, but at the work 
of the poor. Wherever there were men overwhelmed with 
work, wherever there were sick people, orphans and widows, 
thither went the brothers, and there they toiled and nursed 
the people, accepting no remuneration. In this wise did 
the brothers pass the whole week apart, and met only on 
Saturday evening in their abode. Only on Sunday did they 
remain at home, praying and chatting together. And the 
angel of the Lord descended to them and blessed them. 
On Monday they parted and each went his way. Thus the 


*From “A Survey of Russian Literature” by Isabel F. Hap- 
good, used in the C. L. S. C. in 1902. 
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two brothers lived for many years, and every week the 
angel of the Lord came down and blessed them. 

One Monday as the brothers were starting out to work 
and had already separated, going in different directions, 
Afanasy felt sorry to part with his beloved brother, and 
halted and glanced back. lIoann was walking, with head 
bowed, in his own direction, and did not look back. But all 
of a sudden, Ioann also halted, and as though catching sight 
of something, began to gaze intently in that direction, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand. Then he approached what he 
had espied there, suddenly leaped to one side, and without 
looking behind him fled down the hill and up the hill, away 
from the spot, as though a fierce wild beast were pursuing 
him. Afandsy was amazed and went back to the place in 
order to find out what had so frightened his brother. As 
he came near he beheld something gleaming in the sunlight. 
He approached closer. On the grass, as though poured out 
of a measure, lay a heap of gold. * * * * * And 
Afanasy was more amazed, both at the gold and at his 
brother’s leap. 

“What was he frightened at, and what did he flee from ?” 
said Afanasy to himself. “There is no sin in gold, the sin 
is in man. One can do evil with gold, but one can also 
do good with it. How many orphans and widows can be 
fed, how many naked men clothed, how many poor and 
sick healed with this gold. We now serve people, but our 
service is small, according to the smallness of our strength, 
but with this gold we can serve people more.” 
Afandsy reasoned thus with himself, and wished to tell it 
all to his brother, but Ioa4nn had gone off out of earshot, 
and was now visible on the opposite mountain, no bigger 
than a beetle. 

And Afanasy took off his garment, raked into it as 
much gold as he was able to carry, flung it on his shoulders 
and carried it to the city. He came to the inn, gave the 
gold over to the innkeeper, and went back after the re- 
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mainder. And when he had brought all the gold he went 
to the merchants, bought land in the town, bought stone and 
timber, hired workmen, and began to build three houses. 
And Afanasy dwelt three months in the town and built 
three houses in the town, one house, an asylum for widows 
and orphans, another house, a hospital for the sick and the 
needy, a third house for pilgrims and paupers. And Afanasy 
sought out three pious old men, and he placed one over 
the asylum, another over the hospital, and the third over 
the hostelry for pilgrims. And Afanasy had three thousand 
gold pieces left. And he gave a thousand to each old man 
to distribute to the poor. And people began to fill all three 
houses, and men began to laud Afandsy for what he had 
done. And Afanasy rejoiced thereat so that he did not wish 
to leave the city. But Afanasy loved his brother, and bid- 
ding the people farewell, and keeping not a single gold piece 
for himself, he went back to his abode in the same old gar- 
ment in which he had quitted it. 

Afanasy came to his mountain and said to himself, 
“My brother judged wrongly when he sprang away from 
the gold and fled from it. Have not I done better?” 

And no sooner had A fandsy thought this, than suddenly 
he beheld, standing in his path and gazing sternly at him, 
that angel who had been wont to bless them. And Afanasy 
was stupefied with amazement and could utter only, “Why 
is this, Lord?” And the angel opened his mouth and said, 
“Get thee hence! Thou art not worthy to dwell with thy 
brother. Thy brother’s leap is more precious than all the 
deeds which thou hast done with thy gold.” 

And Afanasy began to tell of how many paupers 
and wanderers he had fed, how many orphans he had cared 
for, and the angel said to him, “That devil who placed the 
gold there to seduce thee hath also taught thee these words.” 

And then did Afandsy’s conscience convict him, and he 
understood that he had not done his deeds for the sake of 
God, and he fell to weeping, and began to repent. Then 
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the angel stepped aside, and left open to him the way, on 
which Ioann was already standing awaiting his brother, and 
from that time forth Afanasy yielded no more to the tempta- 
tion of the devil who had poured out the gold, and he knew 
that not by gold, but only by labor, can one serve God and 
men. 


And the brothers began to live as before. 


The Vesper Hour* 


Conducted by Chancellor John H. Vincent. 


Chautauqua readers have already enjoyed some glimpses of 
modern thought among European peoples through the selections 
—_ in these pages from the widely read “Journal” of Amiel and 

rom the famous French pastor, Wilfred Monod. Another Eu- 
ropean writer whose books are attracting attention today is Pro- 
fessor Carl Hilty of the University of Bern, Switzerland, where he 
holds the chair of Constitutional Law. For the past ten years 
Professor Hilty has been writing for the men and women of his 
time a series of brief essays on the art of living. One of his books 
has been translated by Professor Francis Greenwood Peabody, of 
Harvard, well known to Chautauquans, and he has written an intro- 
duction to another, entitled “The Steps of Life” from which we are 
permitted by the publishers, Messrs. Macmillan & Company, to give 
to Chautauquans some acquaintance with the work of this high- 
minded Swiss scholar. The selections are from his essay 


“COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE”+ 


HE IDEALISM of Christianity is something quite other 
than a shallow optimism; it is much rather a strong 

faith that everything genuinely good, however slight com- 
pared to the tremendous power and might of the forces 
arrayed against it, never can be crushed by them, but ever 
maintains itself victorious against its foes. That is the 
comfort to be given its followers, a comfort that will take 
from them the fear of losing poise in the midst of the merci- 


*The Vesper Hour continues the ministries of Chautauqua’s 
Vesper Service throughout the year. 

+From “The Steps of Life, Further Essays on Happiness,” 
by Carl Hilty, Professor of Constitutional Law in the University 
et Bern, Switzerland. Translated by Melvin Brandow. 
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less actualities of daily experience; and that is the real 
meaning of many a Bible word too often explained in the 
sense of striving after earthly power and splendor; and 
that, too, is the meaning of some of the finest and most 
familiar hymns from the fighting days of the Reformation, 
such as that hymn of Luther, “A mighty fortress is our 
God, a bulwark never-failing.” 


On the other hand, the power of what Christianity calls 
“the world” is very great, and all the elements that make 
up that power, from the lofty pretension of some dis- 
tinguished atheistic philosophy all the way down to the 
basest instinct of the most brutal selfishness, form an ex- 
tremely close alliance. And the human heart, now over- 
daring, now over-timid, is so uncertain that even into the 
life of those who work most effectively for the good, come 
hours when they despair, not of their task only, but even 
of their whole manner of thinking, a despair that once and 
again God must dispel with a “Be not afraid, but speak.” 


If we look upon life from God’s standpoint, instead of 
our own as we had rather do, we see it is not a matter of 
purely and simply making his people happy. No, first of 
all they are to be made fearless, for all right living is a 
life of battling, not of unruffied peace; but of battling with- 
out fear, of warring in a good cause and under sure guidance 
with that heroism which is the highest of all human qualities 
and the best of all earthly joys. 


This is that never-ending conflict between good and 
evil which every single human being must fight out in his 
own life, although the final issue is reached only at the 
end of all things and in a manner to us unknown. “On 
the advance post of a man’s individual experience the ques- 
tion is the same as in the great battle of the hosts, namely 
this: whether a faith that is anchored in God is not the 
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highest of moral forces, able to overcome the ever-present 
power of evil, especially the fundamental sin of self-seeking ; 
for if the victory is gained at the advance post, it may be 
gained all along the line.” Perhaps this is truer than we 
know, or ever experience on earth. That there is no higher 
power in the world than comes from association with God, 
every single human life must by trial discover. But for that 
very reason such association must be sought of one’s own 
free will, and of one’s free will always clung to; and that 
makes the problem of life. 


In order to gain, in this warfare, a spirit of joy quite 
different from the moroseness and self-despair of many 
Christians, the means closest at hand is this: to try to battle, 
not according to our own ideas, but, as in military service, 
punctiliously as commanded. Such means, however, is ex- 
ternal; there is an inner basis for the right spirit of joy, 
without which that joy cannot be enduring, and that inner 
basis is the abiding of God in the heart. When all opposition 
to God disappears, then appears the real joy of living and 
the great consolation he gives on earth. This peace with 
God, which in time may even grow, as it were, into an endur- 
ing and genuine friendship, the human soul must experience, 
else it shall not know what inward happiness is. And out- 
ward happiness is only the easy sequence of the inward; 
God gladly does nothing but good to men as soon as he 
finds it possible. 

x* «+ * * * 

This is the spirit that we most need today; and this 
is the sure mark of a genuine Christian. If we will, we 
can be wholly without fear, not only before the forces of 
nature, which all stand in God’s higher power, but also 
before the cares of daily life, and before men, who may do 
nothing hostile without God’s permission. Firmly to trust in 
God in all he does or allows, even if one is ill, or troubled, 
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or almost in despair of any good outcome of a matter, that 
it is to serve God; * * * * * 


Vesper Hour 


Then add to this, God is faithful and lets no one be tried 
beyond his strength ; yes, even before the greatest of physical 
and moral dangers he often holds his hands over our eyes, 
so that we see them only when past. 

To be sure, all this is inconceivable to those who have 
not themselves experienced in evil days that even in mis- 
fortune’s blackest hour a calm, bright, yes, even blithe spirit 
can yet abide deep within the heart inclined to God; and men 
of such experience, therefore, often endure incredible things, 
and then, at the slightest gleam of the sun, quickly 
again lift themselves up anew, bodily and spiritually 
strengthened from within; while other men are submerged 
in the waters. 

It cannot be denied, however, that we learn a right 
courage only by degrees and in days of sorrow; and it is 
generally only through such days that we attain to the 
right conception of life and grow into a larger mould. So 
true is this that perhaps no human being of any real worth 
has ever yet gone through life without many sorrows, sor- 
rows that the Scriptures often and quite rightly compare 
to a refining fire that can be made thoroughly hot only when 
there is much precious metal present; but then it brings all 
the gold within a man to light. * * * * * 

Such are the asseverations of the Bible; and are we 
to think that they were meant only for the human beings 
of an age long vanished? Or may we also apply them to 
our own use still today? Surely we may, if the God of 
that day is still the God of this; and that is but a matter 
of test. 

















In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle (C. L. S. C.) Continental European, Classical, English, and 
American subjects are covered in a four years’ course of which 
each year is complete in itself. The Round Table Department 
contains study helps and other items of interest to readers. 


= 
“If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, 
And from thy scanty store two loaves alone to thee are left, 
Sell one, and with the dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul.” 

These charming lines closed the “News from Circles 
and Readers” in the June CHauTauguan. An inquirer as 
to their author tells us of another application of the text, 
which, by the way, is from an Oriental writer. 


“A dear friend of mine, an enthusiastic student and a woman 
of exceptionally fine mind, bought the books for the Chautauqua 
course of reading for 1912-13, with the money her husband gave 


her for shoes!” 
a? 


DON’T FORGET CHAUTAUQUA DAY, THIS MONTH, FEBRUARY 23 


If your plans for celebrating Chautauqua Day this 
month on the 23d are not already well under way, don’t 
miss the opportunity. Notice the variety of suggestions 
offered on pages 193-6 of the January CHauTAugua. Make 
up your mind to act upon them. If you cannot act upon 
all of them, never mind. Do something, and then let your 
circle send a report to the city paper as a first step in re- 
minding people that the Chautauqua Idea is still a living 
force in your community. Send the Round Table a report 
also. It was the helpful thought of one mind eager to serve 
his fellow men that gave birth to the Chautauqua idea, 
and it was a poet who, stirred by the possibilities which it 
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indicated, wrote “A thought of God has fallen among 


men.” 

A great idea which is founded upon human nature is 
sure to beget other ideas. Out of the dreams and schemes 
which you and others have cherished your community has 
been in the past and may be in the future the great gainer. 
You realize the splendid impetus which Chautauqua has 
given both to people and to communities by its great and 
beneficent organization. 

This is a unique opportunity for all Chautauquans to 
show their own faith and to secure the co-operation of 
others. One is often surprised to find people who have 
become leaders in educational or beneficent work in the 
community who are glad to testify to the power of the 
Chautauqua Spirit as a motive force. 

These are days when humanity everywhere is seeking 
for common points of contact. Let us remind our fellow 
men how Chautauqua is constantly laying foundations to 
foster all far-reaching educational influences which shall 
serve the common good. 


= 


OLD AND YOUNG TOGETHER 


Here is another proof that the C. L. S. C. takes no 
note of age. 

When the Class of 1916 was being formed at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, in the summer of 1912, one of the most 
enthusiastic of the new members was an eighty-year-young 
man from St. Louis who distributed music of his own com- 
position and drilled the class in its yell: 

Who are we? 
1916, C. L. S. C. 
Chautauqua Institution 

The many people who made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Butler will be interested to know that his grand-daughter is 
planning to graduate with him. 
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A STEREOPTICON FOR CHRISTMAS 
The Fall River (Massachusetts) Circle was presented 


this year with a stereopticon as a Christmas gift. This is 
an admirable idea and one which other circles should men- 
tion to members or friends whenever an anniversary of 
some sort gives an excuse for a present. A post-card pro- 
jector is another offering which would be of the greatest 
value to any circle. If any group has one already the Round 
Table would be glad to know how it came to possess it and 
exacily how the class utilizes it. 


= 
A NOVELTY IN PROGRAMS 
The Santa Clara (California) Circle has been livening 
up its work by making use of the Search Questions pub- 
lished monthly in the Round Table. In December one of 
their programs ran as follows: 


What is Called the Iliad of France? 

Who was Called the King of Five Coffins. 

What is the Latin Name and What the Highest Mountain of 
Switzerland and Number of Cantons? 

What Woman Had the Title of King of France? 

Under what Circumstances did King John the Good Die in 
England, although Arrangements had been made for his Ransom? 


It may be seen readily that the answers to these ques- 
tions give opportunities for talks or papers both entertaining 
and instructive. 

= 
HOW ONE CIRCLE WAS ORGANIZED 

Twenty-nine years ago this February three people 
gathered around a cradle—two of us busy mothers and a dear 
old-maid school-teacher, to talk over the Chautauqua course. 
One of the mothers had been reading for the previous two 
years. We had been reading in Toe CHAUTAUQUAN about 
local circles and the meeting that afternoon was to discuss 
that subject. Could we form a circle? The two mothers 
had their babies in their arms. 

“Why can’t we have a meeting around the cradle of one 
home or the other?” asked the Sponsor. “Then while one 
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is asking the questions, there will always be some one to 
rock the cradle, for the babies must always be cared for.” 

So it was decided that afternoon. We opened our 
books and planned our reading. We learned how to organize 
and how to conduct the meetings along the line presented 
by the Mother Chautauqua, and we put theory into practice 
by organizing with our three members. After a wildly 
exciting campaign, we had “greatness thrust upon us’”—one 
of us was elected president, one secretary, one treasurer! 
How the men of the two homes laughed. One said, “The 
talk will be principally gossip or a baby conference!” The 
other chuckled, “A circle of three; I should call it a tri- 
angle!” We were not discouraged by their jesting and we 
‘went to work. We read and discussed the lessons, and how 
‘we studied! Those four years meant hard, hard work. The 
Magazine was carried all over the house from the library to 
the kitchen, from the kitchen to the nursery, to allow a few 
minutes’ study here and there. 


In putting away some CHAUTAUQUANs last spring, on 
the highest shelf of the closet I came across the books read 
by the Class of ’87. I took them down reverently for all 
those pages seemed pressed by baby fingers. 

The Jersey Shore (Pennsylvania) Class of ’87 was 
small, but an impetus came from it which never died. 


S 


DR. G. STANLEY HALL AT OGDEN, UTAH 

In the December CHAUTAUQUAN a picture of Utah 
readers shows Miss Meddie Ovington Hamilton in the 
midst of the group. At her right is sitting Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, one of 
Chautauqua’s “Educational Council.” 








The Robert Browning Circle of Warren, Ohio, holds its meetings in Sutliff Hall in 
this Library building 


Epworth Park, Bethesda, Ohio, where a Chautauqua is held under pleasant advantages 





The Butler, Missouri, Circle picnics on Christy Lake 


Scene at the Litchfield-Hillsboro (Illinois) Chautauqua Assembly 








The Aloha Circle of San Diego, California; photographed in the park where the 
1915 celebration is to be held 





A member of the Clayton Hamilton Circle of Bridgeport, Connecticut, lives near 
Seaside Park 





A few of the Blackwell (Oklahoma) campers at the Island Park Assembly, Winfield, 
Kansas. Two 1912 graduates are in the center 


One of the Oakland, California, playgrounds in which Oakland Chautauquans are 


interested 
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Cc. L. S. C. IN AFRICA 

A reader in Oudtshoorn makes a suggestion which 
readers in America may well copy. She has just completed 
the furnishing of a living room with the intention of making 
it so cosy and so book-y that her husband and her boys 
cannot resist its appeal. On the walls hang pictures chosen 
for their beauty and their meaning, and she plans to add to 
these the certificates of her four years of Chautauqua read- 
ing, framed in one long frame, with a ledge above on which 
are to stand some Chautauqua photographs which the de- 
signer hopes to secure for herself when she comes to Chau- 
tauqua next summer to graduate with 1913. 


2 


LETTER CIRCLES AGAIN 
No pleasanter way of keeping in touch with other class 
members can be found than by joining in the Round Robin 
arrangement which Miss Una B. Jones has prepared for 


several of the C. L. S. C. classes. There are fifteen of these 
Letter Circles, and they give never-failing pleasure. The 
Class of 1916 is the first of the undergraduate classes to 
avail itself of this privilege. Anyone who wants informa- 
tion on this subject should write to Miss Una B. Jones, 
Stittville, New York. Here are some notes from the 1912 
Round Robin: 


“Recognition Week was one of the most delightful times of 
my life. Chautauqua is a place not only for recreation but for 
education, and, as a friend of mine said to me, ‘It is where you 
meet genuine people.’ I count it as one of the greatest treats 
of my life to have been able really in the flesh to see the wonderful 
sight of the Class of 1912 in the meetings, in the Vigil, in the 
marching, and during the sermon and address. And as I met people 
on the street a dear little pink ribbon rose, our class flower, was 
always an introduction.” 


This member has five adopted children—adopted after 
some of her own had died. Besides this glorious work 
she has charge of the County Settlement Work and many 


other duties in charitable lines. 


“The reading of the good circle letters during a recent illness 
went a long way towards curing me, and I told my doctor husband 
they did me more good than his medicine.” 
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One member attended the Lincoln, Illinois, Chautau- 
qua. It was enjoyable but “not equal to the Mother Chau- 
tauqua.” Another member lives in the country five miles 
from town and belongs to the nursing committee. This com- 
mittee inspects sanitary conditions in homes and schools and 
helps the poor. She also drives four miles to hold cottage 
meetings to discuss hygiene and social service work. Still 
another member belongs to the Chautauqua Union Board 
in Des Moines and is doing missionary work for Chau- 
tauqua. There are no idle hands among these people who 
graduated this year but broad minds and hearts reaching 
out to the world’s needs. 

Members of 1916, “Freshmen,” write as follows: 


“The past summer I was at Chautauqua on a scholarship. 
I enjoyed everything so much. The classes were instructive and 
inspiring. The home life there was exceedingly pleasant, as nine- 
teen girls lived together for the six weeks.” 
“My imterest goes as far back as ’83. All that summer I 
pondered the question, ‘Can a busy housekeeper accomplish the 
work?’ I decided to begin and frankly, some of the books seemed 
dry, but I held my resolve not merely to read but to study care- 
fully each book. Could I condense an answer into the little space 
iven? Day after day I thought over those questions as I washed 
dishes, as I swept or dusted or mended, and later I came to believe 
that for me the memoranda work was the most helpful part of 
the course. When I hear tiresome speakers talk all around a 
subject I’m apt to wish they were compelled to answer memoranda 
questions in the small space given and learn to condense. Our 
pastor advises ‘keeping the company of saints’ and that is one 
reason I enjoy Chautauqua so much, because of the choice spirits 
we meet there.” 
“One of my friends calls Chautauqua ‘The summer home 
of uplift.’ ” = 
“All of the new members of the C. L. S. C. gathered by me 
shall be counted for our President, Rev. J. D. McBride. am 
anxious to have him take the trip to Europe and if the rest of 
the ’16s will do the same we might accomplish something.”* 
“Here are a few lines that have been of much help to me: 
“Slowly have I learned 
Not to hurry, 
Not to worry; 
Also slowly learned 
While I’m here 
Not to fear— 
All is in God’s hands.’” . 
“] was born in Hanover, Germany, and came to this country 


*See paragraph entitled “That European Trip.” 
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when fourteen.- I mastered the English language and taught in 
the city but wanted still more education. Chautauqua = the 
~~ where I began, and there I studied Latin, French, and 
edagogy. I went to Berlin and studied a year, then to the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, Switzerland, which was the first university 
opened. for women, and studied there nearly seven years. I am 
now teaching in the University of Dayton, Ohio. I am happy 
that we of 1916 can become better acquainted and in four years 
march through the Golden Gate together.” 


— 


THAT EUROPEAN TRIP 

One of the Round Robin quotations from a 1916 
reader suggests a unity of purpose with regard to the offer 
which Chautauqua is making of a European trip in return 
for two hundred enrolments. This reader’s idea is excellent, 
for “in union there is strength.” If the members of a 
circle, or all the circles in a state, or any group arrangement 
that may be fixed upon, all pull together with the purpose 
of sending to Europe some one person whom they decide 
upon, that person is pretty sure to go! Two years are 
allowed to achieve it if one isn’t enough. Write to the 
Extension Office, Chautauqua, New York, for particulars. 


= 


‘OUT OF THE FULNESS OF THE HEART’ 


Missourians are notoriously skeptical. “I’m from 
Missouri” has become a national proverb indicating that the 
speaker requires to be “shown” before he will believe. Yet 
these Missourians and all others of their kind always are 
willing to accept the “say-so” of a person whom they realize 
to be an authority. A Chautauqua organizer who has been 
working in the skeptical state has found that when she 
says not “I think,” but “I know” such and such facts about 
the excellencies of the Chautauqua Home Reading Course, 
she finds immediate response to her appeal. Her experience 
is one that every one should take to heart. When you know 
a thing to be true and declare it with sincerity you cannot 
help carrying conviction to the minds of all who hear you. 
Try it. 
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SAGACIOUS HUSBANDS 
The president of the thriving Kate Kimball Circle of 
St. Louis writes that the husbands of many of the members 
are reading the course at home, and might well receive 
honorable mention. Here it is. “More power to them.” 


= 


A IQI13 POINT OF VIEW 
When I joined the Class of 1913, now nearly four 
years ago, I was quite struck by its name, the “Athene” 
Class and I determined to know more of my ‘patron saint.’ I 
had vague memories of childhood tales about Aphrodite 
rising from the foam of the sea and Bellerophon, the winged 
horse, but Athene I really did not know. Our friendly 
librarian loaned me a copy of Murray’s “Manual of Myth- 
ology” and told me that he had been one of the famous 
members of the staff of the British Museum in London. I 
soon found that the author’s long abode among the inspiring 
antiquities of the place enabled him to tell an old Greek 
story as if he were still remembering how it sounded in 
his childhood and as I began to explore the activities of the 
great Athene, I found myself constantly murmuring our 
motto, “Self reverence, self knowledge, self control.” It 
was astonishing how she seemed to work into my daily life. 
I seemed to have acquired a mild sort of paganism if one 
may apply that term to qualities which my neighbor as well 
as myself considers rather up-to-date twentieth century 
traits. My children though it good fun to repeat mother’s 
Chautauqua mottoes, and now and then when personal ap- 
plications were somewhat needed, I would remind them how 
Athene was the goddess of storm and carried the aegis or 
storm shield of her father—but the fact was that she always 
left behind her that freshening of the air which only a 
high-toned, noble presence can evoke out of a storm. At 
this point my little folks seemed to grasp the idea of “self 
control” as something worth trying for. 
It happened that the other day we were discussing in 
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our Chautauqua Circle some aspects of the suffrage question. 
The president laughed when I put in my word for Athene. 
It seemed so far from the present situation but it came 
unexpectedly near as we began to realize that two thousand 
years ago Athene was regarded as having sprung from the 
brain of Supreme Wisdom and therefore the human mind 
stood for all time as representing neither a male nor a 
female order but a single and independent power at work 
throughout the whole of nature. 

I discovered also that our goddess stands for the Peace 
Movement, another illustration of her fitness to be a Chau- 
tauqua leader. Athene’s antipathy to Ares, the god of war, 
was well known, of course, and when his devotion to strife 
became intolerable it was the great gray-eyed goddess who 
descended upon him and led the belligerents to victory, that 
she might speedily establish them in the arts of peace to give 
beauty in human life in its noblest development of the highest 
wisdom. Nor does it seem possible that one whose many 
functions it was to teach men the art of taming horses for 
war should be any less efficient in the art of cherishing that 
motherhood which cries out against its brutality. It was 
Athene whose sacred precinct on the Acropolis included a 
special portion set apart for the guardianship of motherhood. 


= 


DIFFERENT PLACES, DIFFERENT SEASONS 

A South African 1913 reader writes in September: 
“Oudtshoorn is beautiful now in its spring coat of many 
colors. All the veldt is covered with flowering shrubs made 
lovely by rains, so the Victorious Ostrich is once more 

well-provided for for the long summer.” 

a? 

A VIGOROUS SURVIVOR 
Thirty years ago the Hurlbut Circle of East Boston, 
Massachusetts, took its name in honor of Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, one of Chautauqua’s wise and ardent councillors. 
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Last October the survivors of those active, early days met 
in festival to celebrate the anniversary. There was jubila- 
tion and there was tender thought for the absent, and there 
were reminiscences at least “three-reels” in length. 


= 


OKLAHOMA CHAUTAUQUANS 

C. L. S. C. activities are advancing in Oklahoma. The 
circle at Tulsa has diligent readers who also prove them- 
selves capable and forceful program makers and leaders. 
Blackwell is a Chautauqua stronghold, and has been for 
years. A group of its readers is shown in this Round Table. 
Not far from Blackwell is Lamont where a new circle has 
been formed this year. This circle has grown from small 
beginnings. One Lamont woman enrolled at the Winfield, 
Kansas, Assembly in 1911 and read alone until a friend be- 
came interested enough to join her. With Number Two 
the interest was a revival, for she had read before, and now 
she will graduate with 1913, the first of the new circle to 
enter the Hall of the Grove. These two original members 
are full of enthusiasm over the pleasure and benefit in 
store for this neighborhood group in the little prairie town. 


a 
NEWS FROM CIRCLES AND READERS 

“We've been having some splendid letters lately,” said 
Pendragon, as he noticed the wistful glances directed at the 
mail bag. “You're going to let us hear some of them, I 
know,” cried the Anxious One. “Indeed, I am only too 
delighted to share them,” returned Pendragon. “I'll begin 
with this from the Monongahela (Pennsylvania) reader 
whose account of Recognition Day at Chautauqua you read 
in last month’s Round Table. She says, ‘I realized the first 
year I read the course that it was splendidly worth while 
and I have simply voiced that impression without forcing 
it whenever there was opportunity. That you may know my 
alertness for opportunity, I shall say that my daughter 
teases me quite a little about my enthusiasm. When I 
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mention Chautauqua she says with questioning inflection, 
“Again?” or with a sigh, “Again!” I am interested in the 
people of my home town. I am anxious that we shall keep 
abreast of the times and of modern thought, that we shall 
be able to recognize the best in art and literature, and that 
we shall have a proper background of history. I know of 
no better scheme for acquiring such knowledge than the 
Chautauqua Reading Course. In a small town one can 
usually find a good many opportunities for influencing 
people in an indirect way. Through club and church or- 
ganizations it is easy to find a point of contact with others. 
Twelve of the members of my Sunday School class have 
become Chautauqua readers, and at the first meeting of our 
woman’s club this year I read a paper prepared for the 
occasion, “Through Chautauqua’s Golden Gate,” which 
you printed last month. At the close of the meeting several 
people gave me their names for enrolment and there were 
additions to that list later.’ ” 

“She knows how to impart her own enthusiasm, doesn’t 
she!” said The Man Across the Table. “I don’t wonder 
that she wins members.” “Here is another good letter, this 
time from Havana (Illinois): ‘We have a flourishing C. L. 
S. C. in Havana and one of which we may justly be proud. 
It has a membership of fifty and thus far this year an 
average attendance of forty-five.”” “Good, good,” inter- 
rupted many voices. “ ‘I have been publishing our programs 
in the local papers every week, inviting those interested to 
be present. In so doing the attendance has been greatly 
increased and I think without doubt will result in more 
“full course” readers for next year.’” “That’s an idea for 
all of us,” exclaimed an organizer. “Here is the sort of 
thing this circle’s ‘press agent’ sends out,” said an Illinoisan. 
“T happened to come across it the other day: 


‘Interest and attendance increases in the Chautauqua Circle 
as we proceed in our work. It is the opinion of the class that never 
in its. history have we had more vitally important questions treated. 

“*On account of a lecture to be given next Monday night, 
the circle will meet on the following Tuesday night. Miss 
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will talk on “How Art Became Christian,” Mr. 





will give the 
second of his series of talks on “European Rulers and Their 





Modern Significance.” Mr. will resume his work on “The 


Spirit of French Letters.” : 
“*Persons wishing to gain knowledge on these subjects are 
cordially invited.’ ” 


“It is a good model,” commented Pendragon, resuming 
his letter. “‘We meet in the library building which, by 
the way, is an eight thousand dollar Carnegie, the result 
of strenuous and persistent efforts of the circle soon after 
its organization. I organized the circle in 1895 and it has 
flourished since that time with the exception of two or 
three years when its main supporters were out of town. 
We have in our circle two ministers, three lawyers, a 
banker, a grain merchant, a socialist, a post master, a su- 
perintendent of the high school, a mechanic, a number of 
teachers, musicians and numerous other intelligent and inter- 
esting people. “Social Progress” is given in the form of 
talks by different men members, “The Spirit of French 
Letters” by a young lawyer who is a lover of literature, a 
Harvard graduate and an untiring student. He has created 
much interest in French letters and his work has added 
to our attendance. An artist and student of art leads us 
in our study of “Mornings with Masters of Art. She has 
been abroad and acquired a knowledge which enables her 
to present her subject in a masterful way. “Home Life in 
Germany” will be given by a banker and wife who were 
abroad two years ago and are enthusiastic over Germany. 
“European Rulers” in the magazine is discussed by an 
Englishman, who has a superior knowledge of the various 
forms of government and prepares his specialty effectively 
for class consideration. An ardent admirer of everything 
French is taking us through Paris. She is a gifted speaker 
and carries her listeners with her charmingly. Since we 
adopted the plan of having specially prepared persons to 
lead on topics suited to them we have had perfectly de- 
lightful and instructive meetings, and we notice that new 
people are constantly becoming interested in the C. L. S. C. 
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We think we have one of the best circles in the state as 
regards earnest workers and good thinkers.’ ” 

“I should think they well might be pleased,” said an 
appreciative delegate. “I wonder if they do much supple- 
mentary reading.” “Here is a hint,” answered Pendragon. 
“Our writer goes on: ‘Our library board and the circle 
are very good friends and when we ask for books we always 
meet with a ready response.’” “I suspect they ask freely,” 
decided the questioner. “I suspect they do,” agreed Pen- 
dragon, smiling. “The circle does other things for the com- 
munity, too. ‘I enclose a program of a lecture recital we 
have lately given. We never swell our treasury funds any 
by such undertakings, but we feel we are intellectually 
helped.’” “What sort of recital was it?” Pendragon 
turned to a leaflet attractively printed in blue and white, 
“A professional gave readings on the general subject of 
‘The Study of Poetry as a Fine Art Approached through a 
Study of Form.’ On the first evening she recited poems 
from T. J. Daly’s ‘Carmina,’ the ‘Sorrow of Rohat’ by 
‘Arlo Bates, and the ‘Set of Turquoise,’ a comedy in one act, 
by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. The second evening was de- 
voted to the ‘Epic Poem,’ with a recital of Matthew Ar- 
nold’s ‘Sohrab and Rustum.’ The third made a study of 
‘Lyric Poetry,’ its beauty in ideal pictures and minor details 
and its ideality, with illustrative readings, and the last was 
given to the ‘Drama’ and a recital of J. M. Synge’s “The 
Riders to the Sea.’” “How comprehensive,” “How well- 
chosen,” were the approvals of the listeners, while note- 
books rustled as the topics were listed for future help. 

“T want to make an announcement,” said a Cincinnatian 
proudly. “Make it,” replied Pendragon with pleasant terse- 
ness. “I am glad to tell you that we have reorganized our 
Alpha Circle and we are enjoying our C. L. S. C. fellowship 
as much as when we were first organized in 1878. Indeed, 
I think our love for the spirit of the movement grows 


stronger each year.” 
* 
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“*C. L. S.C. fellowship!’ That is what appeals to me,” 
exclaimed a New Jersey woman. “I happen, through force 
of circumstances, not to have ‘belonged’ anywhere or to 
anybody for many years, and now that I have joined the 
Cc. L. S. C. I have a blessed feeling that I am one of a 
great body of people who are united by the same bonds and 
who are interested in each other because they are all doing 
the same thing.” A murmur of understanding went around 
the room with here and there an exclamation of “I know 
what she means,” and “That’s the way I used to feel.” 
“Incidentally, you find the reading worth while,” said an 
Ohio doctor humorously. “For my part I cannot express 
my appreciation of the books. I would not do without the 
reading for anything, and I would be so glad to have a 
coterie of persons around and near me who are being 
benefited as I am.” 

“I have been intensely interested in ‘Mornings with 
Masters of Art’ and have recommended every member of 
my woman’s club to read and own the book. The ‘Spirit of 
French Letters’ is a treasure-house of information, too,” 
said another New Jersey member. “We are enjoying this 
year’s work tremendously,” said a Port Jervis New Yorker. 
“We have had an address on ‘Modern Paris’ by one of our 
traveled friends who had brought home many postcards 
with which she illustrated her talk. Then we have a regular 
speaker, a clergyman, who discusses industrial conditions 
in Europe at the third meeting of each month. We keep 
our knowledge of current events right up to the minute, also, 
by frequent reviews of history in the making such as the 
progress of the war in the Balkans.” “We are following the 
Balkan War, too,” said the delegate from the Mound Chau- 
tauqua Circle of Moundsville, West Virginia, “and we can’t 
help thinking that it came at an opportune time for our 
Continental Year work.” “And for the Classical Year to 
come, too,” said Pendragon. “All that region was playing 
a part in history in the days that we call classical, so that 
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we can conscientiously make it a part of our Chautauqua 
interests through another reading year.” 

“I must tell you of the success of a recent library re- 
ception that we had in Lock Haven,” said a Pennsylvania 
delegate. “It is an annual affair on Thanksgiving evening 
and this year the library fund itself was the richer by $75 
in cash and one hundred good volumes. The reception was 
arranged by the Civic club and the Chautauqua circle was 
in immediate charge. Representatives of the several 
women’s clubs in the city formed the reception committee. 
A fine musical program was played by the high school 
orchestra and the latest selections on the Victrola proved 
entertaining. Our County Superintendent gave an inter- 
esting talk, dwelling principally upon what the library has 
done for Lock Haven and what it hopes to do in the future.” 

“There’s another good idea,” some one said, and again 
a rustle of note books testified to everybody’s interest. 
“Evidently Lock Haven Chautauquans take a personal in- 
terest in making the library useful,” said Pendragon. “We 
of the circle do use the library frequently as there are many 
excellent reference books and the librarian from time to 
time sends for books suggested by our C. L. S.C. I have 
given my CHAUTAUQUANS of the past six years to the library, 
and also some of my books, and I find them even more acces- 
sible for reference there than they were in my own home. 
Our library is well equipped, beautifully lighted, and al- 
together a joy to us all.” 

“It is bound to be,” agreed Pendragon heartily, “and 
I’m sure that all Chautauquans and ‘Chautauquesses’ as an 
Alabama newspaper calls our women readers, will be work- 
ing for such another, wherever they may be.” 


a? 
FICTION BASED ON FRENCH HISTORY 
Louis XV The Ancient Régime. G. P. R. James. 
- - Leontine. K. C. Maberley. 
” “2 The Peers Daughter. Lady Bulwer. 


" a Madame de Maintenon. Mme. de Genlis. 
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Louis XV 


The Jansenists 

Persecution under 
Louis XV 

Death of Louis XV 

Persecution of Pro- 
testants 

The Court 


“ “ 


Close of Louis XVI’s 
eign 
The Revolution, 1789 


Revolution. Taking 
the Bastille 

Revolution. Taking 
the Bastille 

The Revolution. 1780- 
1815 

The Revolution. 1780 


The Revolution. 
Champs de Mars. 


1790 
The Revolution, 1701 
The Revolution. The 
Flight, 1791 
Revolution, 1792 


1793 
1 La Vendée 
* 1793 
“ “ 
“a “ 





The House of De Mailly. Margaret 
Horton Potter. 

The Roseville Family. Mrs. Orr. 

The Priest and the Huguenot. Bungener. 


Memoirs of a Physician. Dumas. 
Jean Jarousseau. FE. Pelletan. 


The Queen’s Necklace. Dumas. 
Armand. Mrs. Mowatt-Ritchie. 
Blue Ribbons. A. H. Drury. 
Julian. Bungener. 


The Nobleman of ’8. Quinton. 
In Exitu Israel. S. B. Gould. 
Siz Years Later. Dumas. 


The Faubourg St. Antoine. Révillon. 


The Story of a Peasant. Erckmann- 
Chatrian. 
The States General. Erckmann-Chatrian. 


Comtesse de Charney. Dumas. 
Mirabeau. Mihlbach (Mundt). 


How They were Caught in a Trap. 
Esmé Stuart. 

The Country in Danger. Erckmann- 
Chatrian. 

Madame Thérése. Erckmann-Chatrian. 

The Chevalier. Dumas. 

Love and Liberty. Dumas. 

French Wines and Politics. Miss 
Martineau. 

The Tuileries. Mrs. Gore. 

The Lady of Provence. C. Tucker. 

Albert Lunel. Brougham. 

Birth and Education. M. S. Schwartz. 

Beaumarchais. A. E. Brachvogel. 

The Year One of the Republic. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian. 

‘93. Victor Hugo. 

La Vendée. A. Trollope. 

The Orphans of La Vendée. Mrs. Bray. 

Bellale. Translated by Mrs. Marsh. 

A Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. S. Tytler. 

Duchemer. J. M. Neale. 

The Atélier de Lye. Miss Roberts. 

On the Edge of the Storm. Miss 
Roberts. 

Peasant and Prince. Miss Martineau. 

Andrée de Taverny. Dumas. 
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Revolution 1793 Mary Antoinette and her Son. Mihibach. 
“ “ Marston. G. Croly. 
“ “ The Lost Son. Mrs. Sadler. 


“ “ Anna St. Ives. T. Holcroft. 
“« The Terror ’ Chevalier of the Maison Rouge. 
umas. 


“ “ When a Cobbler Ruled the King. Seaman 
“ e The Thirsty Gods. Anatole France. 
“ Wild Fire. G. W. Thornbury. 
“ " The Reign of Terror. Mrs. Gore. 
“ a The Dead Marquise. L. Kip. 

1793 Ingénue, or The Death of Marat. Dumas. 
“ Charlotte Corday. H. A. Esquiros. 


= 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON “NICHOLAS II, THE RUSSIAN CZAR” 


Russian Affairs, Geoffrey Drage. Russia in Revolution, G. H. 
Perris. Russia: Her Strength and Weakness, Schierbrand; Russia 
and the Russians, E. Noble. Six Years at the Russian Court, M. 
Eagar. Russia, 1815-1900, Skrine. Russia of Today, E. von der 
Bruggen. Greater Russia, Wirt Gerrare. 


 — 


THE REVOLUTIONARY CALENDAR 
The French Revolution set forth a new calendar; it 
was to date from September 22, 1792, which was to be the 
first day of the year I, foundation of the Republic. The 
new year was to consist of twelve months of thirty days 
each, divided into three decades of ten days each, with five 
days, called Sanculottides, added at the end of the year to 
make it agree with the solar year. 
Each month was given a name significant of the 
weather, or the season. 
October—Vendémiaire, vintage month. 
November—Brumaire, fog month. 
December—Frimaire, hoar-frost month. 
January—Nivose, snow month. 
February—Pluviose, rain month. 
March—Ventose, wind month. 
April—Germinal, sprout month. 
May—Floréal, flower month. 
June—Prairial, meadow month. 
July—Messidor, harvest month. 
August—Thermidor, hot month. 
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September—Fructidor, fruit month. 
Napoleon put the old calendar into force again after 


December 31, 1805. 


= 


THE C. L. S. C. IN SOUTH AFRICA 
When we see a notice like the following we realize that 
the Chautauqua Idea truly has encircled the globe: 


De achtste algemene samenkomst van de Chautaugua Lees- 
en Studie Cirkel zal zijn te Kestell op 19—22 November, 1912. 


Cc. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS 


Opentnc Day—October I. 

Bryant Day—November 3. 

SpreciaL Sunpay — November, 
second Sunday. 

Mitton Day—December 9. 

Cottece Day — January, 
Thursday. 

Lanier Day—February 3. 

SpectaL Sunpay—February, sec- 
ond Sunday. 

Cuaytaugua Day--February 23. 

Loncrettow Day—February 27. 

SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


last 


Appison Day—May 1. 
SpeciaL Sunpay—May, second 


Sunday. 
INTERNATIONAL Peace Day— 
May 18. 

Special Sunpay—July, second 
Sunday. 


InaucuraTION Day — August, 
_ Saturday after first Tues- 
ay. 

Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second 
Saturday after first Tuesday. 
Recocnition Day—August, third 

Wednesday. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MARCH 


FIRST WEEK 
“Paris of the Revolution,” in Tae Caautauguan, “Reading 


Journey in Paris,” VI 


Smith’s “The Spirit of French Letters,” Chapters VII and VIII. 
SECOND WEEK 
Nicholas II, the Russian Czar, in THe Cuautauguan, “Eu- 


ropean Rulers,” VI. 


Powers’s “Mornings with Masters of Art,” Chapter XIII. 





THIRD WEEK 
Powers, Chapter XIV. 
URTH 


FO WEEK 
Powers, Chapters XV, XVI, XVII and Conclusion. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 
The following programs are offered merely as helps to circles. 
No circle is required to use them. 
FIRST WEEK 
1. Roll Call. “Events of the Reigns of Louis XV and Louis XVI” 
(Duruy’s “History of France”). 
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Book Review. “Secret Memoirs of the Regency” by C. P. 
Duclos, or “The Mississippi Bubble” by Thiers. 

Art Talk based on Hourticq’s “Art in France,” Part i, Chapter 
V, “Parisian Art under Louis XV and Louis XVI.” 

Paper. “Influence of Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau and the 
Cyclopedia on the Revolution” (Smith’s “Spirit of French 
Letters” Chapter VIII; Faguet’s “History of French Liter- 
ature”). 

Composite Story of the Revolution (Duruy; Carlyle’s “French 
Revolution ;” Mathews’s “French Revolution”). 

Song. “The Marseillaise.” 

Analysis of Corneille’s “Cid” with readings (Smith, page 200). 

SECOND WEEK 

Composite Summary of Mr. Bestor’s article in this Magazine. 

Reading. Library Shelf in this number. 

Discussion. “Isolation as a Help to Perfection of Ideals in all 
Forms of Art.” 

Paper. “Perugino’s Use of Landscape.” 

Talk. “Composition for Circular Frames.” 

Recitation. Russian poem in this issue. 

THIRD WEEK 

Comparison of the mature with the youthful Ra hael (Powers, 
Chapters XIII and XIV; Reinach’s “Apollo,” oe XVII). 

Historical Talk. “The Rome of Raphael’s Day under Popes 
Julius II and Leo X” (Any encyclopedia; Laurent’s “History of 
the Papacy”). 

Study of the composition of “The Dispute,” “The School of 
Athens,” and “Parnassus.” 

Comparison of the motives of Raphael and of Michelangelo. 

Readings from Ariosto or Tasso (Miller and Kuhn’s “Studies 
in the Poetry of Italy”). 

Reading, with assignment of parts, of Racine’s “Athaliah” 
(Smith, page 207). 

FOURTH WEEK 


Roll Call. “Michelangelo’s Works.” 

Talk, tracing the growth of anatomical knowledge as expressed 
in the arts. 

Analysis of changes in the depiction of the Madonna. 

Character Sketch. ‘Savonarola,’ as shown in George Eliot’s 
“Romola.” 

Original Story. “The Decoration of the Sistine Chapel” (Gow- 
ers “Michael Angelo;” “Paintings of Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel” in the Canadian Magazine for April, 1905). 

Reading from Michelangelo’s sonnets (A few translations in the 
Warner “Library”) 

~ 4 


TRAVEL CLUB 
Travel clubs should be provided with Baedeker’s “Paris,” 


latest edition. A large map of Paris and a pocket atlas of Paris and 
the vicinity may be had of the Book Store, Chautauqua, N. Y., for 
eighty cents each. Every member should do her best to contribute 
photographs, postcards, 


pictures in books, and any interesting 
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Paris mementoes she may have to a general collection which should 
be on exhibition at each meeting. 


Se os 


Yb 





FIRST WEEK 

Roll Call. “Events of Louis XV’s Reign” (Duruy’s “History 
of France”). 

Book Review. “Secret Memoirs of the Regency” by C. P. Duclos 
or “The Mississippi Bubble” by Thiers. 

Original Dialogue* on social conditions in about the year 1760. 
Speakers: Louis XV, Madame de Pompadour, A Noble of 
the Highest Rank, Turgot, A Peasant, A Landless Noble, A 
Member of the Bourgeoisie, An Artisan, An Army Officer, 
A Private. 

Art Talk based on Hourticq’s “Art in France,” Part II, Chap- 
ter V, “Parisian Art under Louis XV and Louis XVI.” 

Reading from Marivaux’s “Life of Marianne” or Prévost’s 
“Manon Lescaut.” 

SECOND WEEK 

Roll Call. “Events of the Life of Louis XVI” (Duruy; 
Guizot). 

Book Reviews of a) “Recollections of Léonard” (Marie An- 
toinette’s hairdresser), or b) “Rose Bertin” (the queen’s 
milliner). 

Reading. “The Death of the Dauphin” (the older son of 
Louis XVI) from Daudet’s “Letters from my Mill.” 

Original Story. “Royalty in Prison.” Place, Paris; time, 
1792-3; characters, Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, their chil- 
dren, Madame Elizabeth (Guerber’s “The Prisoners of the 
Temple ;” Seaman’s “When a Cobbler Ruled the King ;” Mihl- 
bach’s “Marie Antoinette and her Son;” LeNotre’s “The 
Daughter of Louis XVI;” Cléry’s “The Royal Family in the 
Temple Prison”). 

Reading.. Beaumarchais’ “Marriage of Figaro” or Voltaire’s 
“Zaire.” 

THIRD WEEK 

Rall Call. “Events of the Revolution from the taking of the 
Bastille to the Beginning of the Reign of Terror” (Duruy; 
Mathews’s “French Revolution”). 

Talk. “Condition of France just before the Revolution,” based 
on Arthur Young's “Travels in France.” 

Paper. “Influence of Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau and the 
Cyclopedia on the Revolution” (Smith’s “The Spirit of French 
Letters ;” Faguet’s “History of French Literature”). 

Book Review of Rivers’s “Louvet.” 

Reading from articles by Madame Tussaud in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal in the summer and autumn of 1912. 

FOURTH WEEK 

Roll Call. “Events of the Revolution from Beginning of the 
Reign of Terror to Establishment of the Directory” (Duruy; 
Mathews). 

Book Review. “Life of Madame Roland” by I. A. Taylor. 

Original Story, introducing famous characters of the Terror. 

Song. “The Marseillaise.” 


*Suggested by a circle program. 
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5. Map Talk. “Destruction and Construction in Paris during the 
Revolution” (Baedeker, under principal churches and public 
buildings). 

6. Reading from Anatole France’s “The Thirsty Gods” or “The 
Death of Sidney Carton” from Dickens’s “Tale of Two Cities.” 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON MARCH READING 


EUROPEAN RULERS. CHAPTER VI. “NICHOLAS Il, THE RUSSIAN CZAR” 
1. What is the extent and what the population of Russia? 
2. In what respect are Napoleon’s and Bismarck’s remarks true? 
3. What was Nicholas’s descent and how was he educated? 
4. Whom did he marry? 5. Of what does his family consist? 
6. With what troubles must the Czar and Czarina contend? 7. Give 
Mr. Stead’s characterization of Nicholas; 8 Mr. White’s. 9. What 
is Mr. Bestor’s summing up? 10. What is the governmental position 
of the Czar? 11. In what way is the emperor dependent? 12. What 
advantages may be found in an autocratic government? 13. Outline 
the reigns of Nicholas’s predecessors in the nineteenth century. 
14. Quote Mr. Bryce. 15. How was the beginning of the present 
Czar’s reign marked? 16. Of what does the central administration 
consist? 17. Describe the State Council of the Empire. 18. What 
has been the history of the Dumas? 19. What is said of Russia’s 
foreign policy? 20. What are some of the problems of Russian 
development? 21. Speak of the peasantry. 22. What conditions 
have tended to check economic development? 23. What will be 
Russia’s future? 
A READING JOURNEY IN PARIS. CHAPTER VI. “PARIS OF THE REVOLUTION” 
1. What was the condition of France when Louis XV came 
to the throne? 2. What were some of the happenings in Paris 
at the beginning of his reign? 3. Give some examples of the spirit 
of the times. 4. What were some of the buildings and public im- 
provements of this reign? 5. Describe two festivals of Louis XVI’s 
reign. 6. Why was the new wall disliked? 7. What was the 
change in architecture? 8 What were the chief causes of the 
Revolution? 9. What was the attitude of Paris toward the 
Revolution? 10. What was the Oath of the Tennis Court? 11. What 
were the circumstances of the destruction of the Bastille? 12. Of 
the bringing of the royal family to the Tuileries? 13. How was 
the first anniversary of the fall of the Bastille celebrated? 14. What 
causes worked disorder? 15. Why did the king try to leave the 
country? 16. Describe the two visits of the mob to the Tuileries. 
17. What became of the royal family? 18 Describe the Terror. 
19. What was some of the destruction of the Revolution? 20. The 
construction? 21. What ended the Terror? 


= 
SEARCH QUESTIONS ON MARCH READING 


1. In what years have exhibitions been held in Paris? 
2. How did the Eiffel Tower get its name? 3. What club uses 
the former Hétel Coislin? 4. How did it come about that the 
French nobility had so many more members than the English? 
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5. What was Napoleon’s plan for the decoration of the square 
where the Bastille had stood, and in what famous novel is it 


mentioned ? 
ad 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON READING IN JANUARY 
MAGAZINE 


1. Jeanne d’Albret. She died in Paris before Henry’s marriage 
to Marguerite of Valois and it was thought that she was poisoned 
at the instigation of Catherine de Medici. 2. The Edict of Nantes 
permitted religious toleration. 3. After Louis XIV’s confessor, a 
Jesuit, Father (Pére) Lachaise. 4. When Orleans was besieged 
during the Fronde she scaled the walls like a soldier. 
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Pictures AND Tuer Painters: A Poptiar History oF THE GREAT 
Pictures OF THE WorLD AND THEIR Painters. By Lorinda 
Munson Bryant. New York: John Lane Company. $2.50 net. 


Evidently Mrs. Bryant understands her audience, which she de- 
scribes as made up of college men, students, teachers, and home 
keepers in need of a history of painting that will give a fair grasp 
of the subject in a limited space of time. It is a difficult matter, one 
had almost said impossible, even to touch on the subject of painting 
for a period of time extending from the dawn of civilization in 
Egypt to the present day in America. The history of art is a 
serious study demanding the energy of a life time. To endeavor 
to excite in others the delights in great art that come only as the 
result of carefully cultivated powers of appreciation would seem 
to be a thankless task. Doubtless many will eagerly grasp the 
opportunity offered by Mrs. Bryant to become familiar with at least 
the names and chief works of great painters. Mrs. Bryant 
makes liberal use of stories and historical associations to fix the 
facts in mind. There are about three hundred illustrations. 


Turee Visions AND OrHer Poems. By John A. Johnson. Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart & Kidd Company. $1.00 net. 

Verses of uneven merit make up this collection. The best are those 

based on Biblical scenes—“A Christmas Carol,” “Four Days in the 

Life of Christ,” and “The Awakening.” Many of the other pieces 

are occasional, personal, or trivial in thought. 

Scrence or Speecu, $1.25; THe Art or Renperinc, $1.25. By Frank 


H. Fenno. Chicago: Emerson W. Fenno. 
The “Science of Speech” is the result of years of practice in 


the art and science of elocution, its material drawn from the best 
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authorities on the subject, and its form, arranged to meet the 
need of a short course at a summer school, adaptable to all class 
work, The book should be used in connection with “The Art of 
Rendering” which adds to physical and voice exercises selections 
suitable for illustrating the instructions. Both books have re- 
productions of the charts by which Mr. Fenno has visualized his 
“mental method in reading and speaking” and the developments 
of voice and gesture in phonetics, expression and action. 

THE CONSERVATION OF THE CHILD. By Arthur Holmes. Philadelphia 

and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25 net. 

Many helpful sidelights are thrown upon the subject of mental and 
moral deviates in Dr. Arthur Holmes’s carefully prepared mono- 
graph on “The Conservation of the Child.” This is the tenth 
volume in Lippincott’s Educational Series. 

For sixteen years a Psychological Clinic has been carried on 
at the University of Pennsylvania—pioneer work in this country— 
its object being to detect, examine and classify all mentally de- 
ficient children and to suggest methods of treatment and training. 
To set forth the way in which their cases are obtained and cared 
for, how curables and incurables are differentiated, this book has 
been written by one experienced in the work of the Clinic. Its 
clearness and its scientific spirit, as well as its sympathy for the 
subnormal child, commend it to teachers, physicians and to the 
growing class of those interested in the conservation of what is 
best worth conserving—our children. 

The effort of democracy, today, is to give to the “misfits” 
the most complete training, and to bring them up to their maximum 
development. Therefore it is of far-reaching importance to examine 
early the subnormals, for some may be cured by medical or surgical 
relief, others may be relieved by medical or surgical treatment, 
but require training to restore them to their normal places in 
school and society, and still others will be found to be incurably 
retarded and candidates for institutions for feeble minded. A re- 
view of the methods of the Psychological Clinic by teachers and 
educators would do much to generalize the work of caring for this 
most hopeless unit of society. 

Tue Oren Secret. By James Thompson Bixby. Boston: American 

Unitarian Association. $1.25 net. 

There is a most alluring invitation in the binding, printing and 
title of Mr. Bixby’s “Open Secret.” The subject is the elusive 
original cause, and the implication in the title of the book seems 
to be that within is a clue to the so far inexplicable labyrinth 
in which we live, a new angle of philosophical vision which wil? 
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avoid obstacles which have heretofore kept us from seeing into the 
heart of things. 

To a certain extent, the pages of Mr. Bixby’s book fulfil the 
promise of the title. His thesis seems to be that “God must indeed 
be held as similar to a human spirit, but not because He is human- 
like but because man is faintly God-like.” There is nothing 
particularly original in this statement. Some of Mr. Bixby’s de- 
ductions, however, are helpful,—as, for instance, the chapter on 
“The Cosmic Motor Power” in which he argues, because in human 
beings as well as in other forms of life, force or energy springs 
from more or less conscious will, that, therefore, by analogy it is 
reasonable to suppose that a conscious will is indicated in forces 
that we cannot trace in a visible or knowable ultimate cause. 
In amplifying this idea in another chapter, Mr. Bixby has been 
happy in his careful drawing of the distinctions between a law and 
the force or energy that works through that law; between a loco- 
motive and the steam that moves it. 

Aside from the arguments from analogy as to the character and 
cause of force, the book does not seem to be very closely knit to 
its professed purpose. The balance of the chapters are sermons 
dealing with various subjects and winding up with one on “Deep 
Thinking” in which the World’s Fair at Chicago, eugenics, pure 
food laws, industrial training, Sir Joshua Reynolds and verses from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and George Eliot, together with many other 
interesting but non-related topics are interwoven with frequent 
references to the necessity of thinking deeply,—whatever that may 
mean. All of these chapters are superficial and somewhat dogmatic, 
as sermons are wont to be. They are well expressed and rich in 
analogies. 

Lit o’ THE Brrps. By Emile Pickhardt. Boston: Sherman, French 

& Company. $1.25 net; by mail; $1.35. 

It is a great pleasure to find now and then, shining forth from the 
dull background of the mediocre verse-output of the day, a volume 
of genuine poetry. Emile Pickhardt is a true nature poet, with 
senses and sympathies alert to the charm of the birds—their melody, 
their beauty of form and color, their life with its spiritual inter- 
pretations. “Lilt o’ the Birds” will appeal to the poetry lover and 
the bird lover alike. The poems, sixteen in number, ring with 
sweetest melody. They easily pass the test of true poetry; they 
“learn themselves by heart;” they “sing themselves,” with a ripple 
and a lilt like that of the bird music which they praise. The 
measures used are delightful; each one is admirably suited to its 
theme. There is not a metrical lapse or crudity in the entire 
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volume, nor is there a trite or trival thought. Perfect grace and 
rhythm and beautiful diction fitly convey the noble sentiments in- 
spired by a sympathetic contemplation of bird life. The song of 
the bobolink is celebrated in a merry, rippling measure; the humming 
bird is honored witha word picture of matchless daintiness; the 
lines describing the thrush suggest the soft balmy twilight and the 
secluded woodland bower where this chorister pours forth his raptur- 
ous harmonies. Beautiful symbols, too, are found in bird life. The 
“homing dove” is an emblem “of deathless soul . . . homing 
o’er death’s tide.” The sea gull is like the spirit of man. 

“That rises from sorrow and woe 

On the wings of hope o’er life’s wild sea 


When the storm winds wildest blow.” 
Perhaps the most beautiful of the poems is the one in which 


the birds are asked why they alone of all God’s creatures possess 
the gift of song. 

The volume is dressed handsomely, as befits its merit. It is 
beautifully bound, in quarto size, and is illustrated with splendid 
half-tone reproductions from drawings made especially for it by 
the late Mr. Knobel, the well-known artist and authority on birds. 
Peter RaMus. By Frank Pierrepont Graves. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. $1.25 net. 
In “Peter Ramus and the Educational Reformation of the Six- 


teenth Century,” Mr. Graves, professor of the History of Education 
in the Ohio State University, has published another educational 
treat. His books are always readable for their literary style, and 
the human interest which they are made to express. The author 
makes us feel the real vitality of the founders of educational theories 
and processes. Peter Ramus—Pierre Ramée—has had little atten- 
tion, especially from English writers. One of the charms of Mr. 
Graves’s work is that it often reveals to us the neglected pioneers 
who blazed the trails of education. The book contains chapters on 
“The Times of Ramus,” “His Breach with Aristole,” the “Prin- 
ciples and the Organization of Education,” the “Value, Spread, 
and Influence of Ramism.” An appendix contains a valuable 
bibliography of both original and supplementary sources of in- 
formation. 


Caviare. By Grant Richards. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.30 net. 

For the “general” who do not feel the lure of gambling, whether 

“on the green” or in stocks, and who have no real ambition to be 

known by the waiters of hotels and restaurants of varied quality, 

this book will, indeed, be “caviare.” It has a plot of no moment, 

for causes and results play at hide-and-seek with only an 
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occasional peep at each other. Nor is it an especially good char- 
acter-study; nor has it a “moral” worthy of consideration. But 
its style—ah, there is something unusual—detached, humorous, and 
clear as a bell. And for its style and its comment on New York 
from the point of view of an Englishman on a three-day visit 
“Caviare” ig eminently amusing and readable. Its Paris is that of 
the English and American hotels on and near the rue de Rivoli, and 
Of the less decorous precincts of the Place Pigalle. 


Democracy AND THE CHURCH. By Samuel George Smith, Ph.D., 
LL.D., head of department of sociology and anthropology, 
University of Minnesota. New .York: D. Appleton & Co 
$1.50 net. 

This interpretation of Jesus as the author of the ideals of democ- 

racy will help many readers to clarify their thought upon modern 

social problems. That social science must recognize the religious 
life of the world as a permanent department or else be considered 
unscientific is amply demonstrated. The study of origins and 
evolution of religion, the genetic philosophy of religion in the 
sociological writer’s phrase, is extraordinarily suggestive. It ap~ 
peals to the layman, and the layman thinks of theologians, his- 
torians and other sociological specialists who ought to read it. 

Since definition of religion is elusive there may be danger of over- 

stating the influence of Christianity; stated, however, in terms of 

environment and readaptation the applied principles of Jesus are 
traced and presented specifically, comparatively, even prophetically. 


Pouiticat Economy. By S. J. Chapman. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 50 cents net. 


It is a pity that such a useful series as the “Home University 
Library” should be encumbered with such a useless book as Prof. 
S. J. Chapman’s “Political Economy.” The author chooses what he 
calls “positive economic science” as his field, and likens it to the 
laboratory of the physicist. He seems to have little conception of 
the boundaries of that field. Many philosophical or psychological as- 
sumptions creep into the book that are open to doubt. Much of 
the reasoning is obscure and well-nigh unintelligible. The language 
is far from clear. Some of the sentences remind one forcibly of 
“Alice in Wonderland.” Here is an illustration: 


“By the marginal method, the simple device in this case of 
watching the differences made to the totality of a person’s ex- 
rience—by differentiating experience, as it is expressed in the 
rst chapter—we have reached, under the guidance of Dr. Marshall 
in particular, generalisations, which are adequately explanatory of 
demand for economic purposes and illuminating (particularly the 
doctrine of consumer’s surplus) from the point of view of a phil- 
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osophy of life, and which, as will transpire later, in conjunction 
with other generalizations having equally a one-sided aspect, enable 
the social scientist to lay bare the ramified system of law inherent 
in the economical functioning of communities.” 

If any human being except the author has more than the 


vaguest idea of what this means, he certainly is entitled to many 
decorations ! 


Tue Lire or Frances E. Wittarp. By Anna Adams Gordon. 

Evanston, Illinois: National W. C. T. U. $1.50. 

In August, 1874, “there had gone forth from Chautauqua, New York, 
a call to the women who had been interested in the Women’s Tem- 
perance Crusade to meet at Cleveland, Ohio, November 18-20, for 
the purpose of effecting a permanent national organization. Thither 
went Frances Willard to clasp hands with those whose very names 
had thrilled her heart as she had heard of their brave warfare for 
the protection of the home.” 

There are many Chautauquans still alive who remember those 
wonderful meetings at which the W. C. T. U. came into being, and 
they will read with delight this record of a career which is at the 
same time the record of the cause she championed. Miss Willard’s 
secretary, now Honorary Secretary of the World’s W. C. T. U., 
has written a biography which is both accurate and entertaining 
Lady Henry Somerset supplies the Introduction. 

Lame AND Lovety. By Frank Crane. Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.00. 
“The human race is incurably religious,” declares Mr. Crane in 
response to the people who are pessimistic as to present day religion, 
and to the democracy of today the writer addresses himself in a 
series of little preachments, direct and simple, on duty, love, friend- 
ship, self-respect, humor, prayer. They are worth reading, for 
they apply on everyday living. 

Cettutar Cosmocony. By “Koresh” and Prof. U. G. Morrow. 

Estero, Florida: Guiding Star Publishing House. 50 cents. 
The Koreshan Cosmogony teaches that the world is a shell or 
hollow sphere, and here you can read all about it if you want to. 
Tue YeLLow STREAK AND OrTHer Stories Asout ScHoors. By C. W. 

Bardeen. $1.50. 

Every one of these stories has a point—a delicate bit of satire, 
usually on some aspect of school life. The get-up of the book 
is poor but the matter is fairly worth while. 

Orcan anp Function. By B. D. Hahn. Boston: Sherman, French 

& Company. $1.00 net; postage 10 cents. 

In this critical study of evolution ihe author has as a main theme 
the dominance of function over organic structure. He cites the 
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recurved bill of the avocet as being an example in which “The 
animal structure has surrendered its rigid member to be remodelled 
by the most fragile of vegetable tissues.” The book is one which 
would hardly be enjoyed by those not already familiar with evolu- 
tionary theories and technical nomenclature. It is by no means 
light reading, but he who is interested in evolutionary matters: will 
find in it much food for thought. The subject matter is discussed 
under the following heads: Beauty and Design, Variation and 
Chance, Variation and Heredity, Reproduction and the Genetic 
Bond, Reproduction and Reminiscence, Brain and Thought, and 
Program and Platform. 


Rome. By W. Warde Fowler.. New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. 50 cents. 

The Romans balanced their lack of imagination by their fulness of 

practical sense. How this quality showed itself in the various 

aspects of political, economic and social life while Rome won to 

power and fell to degeneracy is the story of this little volume. 


Great Opera Stores. Translated from old German original 
sources by Millicent S. Bender. (Everychild’s Series). ew 
York: The Macmsillan Company. 40 cents net. 

In “Great Opera Stories” Millicent S. Bender has translated into 
very simple English easily comprehensible to children the stories 
of six grand operas. The first two taken up are “Children of 
Kings” and “Haensel and Gretel,” fairy stories dear to every child, 
and following these appear “The Master Singers,” the beautiful 
tale of “Lohengrin,” “The Flying Dutchman” and “Tannhaiiser.” 
The operas selected are all, fascinating and their widely differing 
plots lend much to the interest with which the child turns to the 
succeeding tale. Miss Bender has performed her task well; each 
story is told with simplicity. The little volume carries several inter- 
esting illustrations, the type is of a size easily read by children, 
and the whole is neatly bound in attractive covers. 


Himsetr. By E. B. Lowry, M.D., and Richard J. Lambert, M.D. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.00. 


“Himself” is an eminently practical and desirable book for any 
man to read, especially for a young man who contemplates assum- 
ing the duties of a husband and father. To “know thyself” 
physically may often be as valuable as any other way and may save 
avoidable and unhappy#imistakes. This little book gives ample in- 
formation on physiology and hygiene, and its thoughtful reading 
may add much wisdom and happiness to a family. 





